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THE 


ANALECTIC MAGAZINE. 


MAY, 1817. 


Art. I.—1. The Works of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, in Philoso- 
phy, Politics, and Morals: containing, beside all the Writ- 
ings published in former Collections, his Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence, as Minister of the United States at the Court 
of Versuilles; a Variety of literary Artacles, and epistolary 
Correspondence, never before published: with Memoirs and 
Anecdotes of his Life. In 5 vols. 8vo. Philadelphia: print- 
ed and published by William Duane. 1809. 

2. The Private Correspondence of Benjamin Franklin, LL. 
D. F. R.S. &&c. Minister Plenipotentiary from the Unit- 
ed States of America at the Court of France, and for the Trea- 
ty of Peace and Independence with Great Britain, &c. &c. 
Comprising a Series of Letters on Miscellaneous, Literary, 
and Political Subjects: written between the years 1753 and 
1790; illustratihg the Memoirs of his Public and Pri- 
vate Life, and developing the secre: History of his Political 
Transactions and Negotiations. Now first published from 
the Originals, by his Grandson, William Temple Franklin. 
London. 1817. Henry Colburn, Conduit Street, Hanover 
Square. 4to. pp. 449. 

3. The Life of Benjamin Franklin, written chiefly by Himself; 
with a Collection of his best Essays, Humorous, Moral, and 
Literary. A new Edition, revised and enlarged by Mason 
L. Weems, of Lodge No. 50, Dumfries. Philadelphia. 
1817. M. Carey. 12mo. pp. 264. 

N reading these publications we have, on more than one 
™ account, had occasion to admire the wisdom of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in throwing his historical manuscripts into the fire. 
It is a sufficient mortification, that, of an event which happens 
at noon-day, perhaps no two eyewitnesses will make the same 
report:—it is stili more disparaging, that transactions, of 
which we imagine ourselves to know the origin, are carried 
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on with closed doors and by secret correspondence: but when, 
in addition to the disagreement of reporters and the privacy of 
negotiators, we have the misstatements of editors and the 
blunders of typographers, we are nearly prepared to give up 
all hopes of coming at the truth of history. Before we en- 
tered upon the task of reviewing the works of Dr. Franklin, 
we had no adequate idea of the changes, falsifications, and 
errors, which are incident to successive republication. It 
may be, that,in general, a celebrated author does not fall 
into hands so very unskilful as those which have been in 
the habit of republishing our philosopher’s writings. We 
believe no edition was ever published under his own super- 
vision, or even with his own consent; and those, accordingly, 
which have found their way into the world, are put together 
in the most clumsy and inattentive manner. We intend to 
substantiate this observation by going over, very cursorily, 
the several editions which have fallen into our hands. 

The first collection of his works was entitled New Expe- 
riments and Observations on Electricity. Made at Philadelphia 
in America. By BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Esq.; and Commu- 
nicated in Several Letters to PereR CoLuinson, Esa. of Lon- 
don, F. R..S. London. 1754. Printed and Sold. by D. Henry 
and R. Cave, at St John’s Gate. 4to. pp. 154.—This volume 
consists of XIII Letters, divided into three Parts: together 
with Remarks on the Abbe Nollet’s Letrers on Evectri- 
city, by Mr. Davip CoLpeEn, of New York, dated from 
Coldenham, in that State, Dec. 4, 1753,—and ELectricar 
ExpPERIMENTs, in further Confirmation of Mr. FRANKLIN’s 
Observations on the positive and negative electrical State of 
the Clouds, by John Canton, M. A. and F. R.S., dated 
Dec. 6, 1753. : those days of honesty, an Editor thought 

‘it necessary to acquaint the Reader’ with a few of the cir- 
cumstances which led him to publish a book; and we are 
accordingly told in the Preface to the one heftre us, that 
the Letters of Mr. Franklin were ‘ committed to the press, 
without waiting for the ingenious author’s permission to do 
so;’ but, that ‘he was apprised of the step time enough to 
transmit some further remarks, together with a few correc- 
tions and additions.’ The work acquired volume by going 
through a few editions; and appeared, at length, under the 
more comprehensive title of 

Experiments and Observations on Electricity, made at 
Philadelphia, in America, by Benjamin Franxuin, LL. 
D.and F. R. S. To which are added, Letters and Papers 
on Philosophical Subjects. ‘The Whole corrected, metho- 
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dized, improved, and now first collected in’ one Volume, 
and Illustrated with Copper Plates. London. Printed for 
Davip Hewry: and sold by Francis Newsury, at the 
Corner of St. Paul’s Church Yard. MDCCLXIX. 4to. pp. 
496.—In the ‘ ADVERTISEMENT Concerning this Fourth Edi- 
tion,’ we are told, that it contains all the philosophical Letters 
and Papers of Dr. Franklin, which had, at different times, 
been printed in the Transactions of the Royal Society—in the 
Magazines—and in separate pamphlets; ‘together with a 
Number of others on various Subjects, never before printed, 
that had passed between the Author and his Friends.’ Mr. 
Collinson, the gentleman to whom the Letters on Electricity 
are chiefly addressed—was born in London, in the year 1693. 
Natural history became very early his own favourite study; 
but he corresponded with scientific men of all discriptions; 
and was the first who ‘ put Dr. Franklin on making electrical 
experiments,’ by the ‘ kind presentation of an electric tube.’* 
The Letter which acknowledged the reception of the tube, 
and which is so necessary to complete the history of our 
philosopher’s electrical enterprises—was uniformly omitted 
in the former Editions. It is introduced in the one we are 
now considering; and, along with 24 other new Papers, fills 
out the whole series, up to the date of 1769. Letter XI, of 
the first edition, however, was omitted in this; and has not, 
we believe, been fully re-published in any subsequent one. 
It is of no very great importance, we confess; but, as it might 
assist the future historian of the sciences, we think it deserves 

a place in every collection of the Doctor’s Works.+ But, 
besides the additional papers on electricity, we have, in the 
reprint of 1769, the Physical and Meteorological Observations, 
&c.—-the Letters respecting water-spouts—Franklin-stoves 
—the magic square and circle—the tides in rivers—the peo- 
pling of countries—and the effects of oil on water. These 
completed his philosophical works up to the date of the 
fourth edition;—ten years after which, a volume of his other 
writings was published, under the title of 

Political, Miscellaneous, and Philosophical Pieces. Written by 


* For a more particular account of his life and character—see the 
Private Correspondence, pp. 6 and 7. 

+ In the Edition of 1809, Vol. IIl., p. 71, we find the substance of this 
letter stated as an experiment towards discovering more of the qualities of the 
electrical fluid. The Letter itself has no date; but as it accompanied the 
one from Dr. Colden, (see the original Edition, p. 108.), on the Abbe Nol- 
tel’s electrical speculations—which is dated Dec. 6, 1753—we suppose 
it must have been written about the beginning of 1754. Wesee no good 
reason why the exordinm and conclusion should have been lopped off. 
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Benj. Franky, LL. D. and F. R. S. Member of the Roval 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, &c. &c. Now first collected, 
with Explanatory Plates, Notes, and an Index to the Whole. 
London. MDCCLXXixX. Printed for J. Jounson, No. 72, St. 
Paul’s Church-Yard. 4to. pp. 573.—This volume contains the 
chief pert oi the Doctor’s pol:tical writings, along with the pa- 
pers on‘ a retormed mode oi spelling;’ on ‘the vis znertie of 
matter; on the ‘ utility oi long pointed rods;’ on the Aurora bo- 
realis;? and his epitaph on himseli:—the whole of which are 
arranged under the heads o:—General Politics—American 
Politics before the Troubies—American Politics during the 
Troubles—Provincial or Colonial Politics—and Miscellane- 
ous and Philosophical Pieces. To almost every one of them 
the editor has care‘ully subjoined a note,—in which we are 
referred to the publication whence he extracted the article; 
and, when no such reference occurs, we are told, in the Pre- 
face, that ‘ an original copy is to be understood, to which he 
still retains access.’ We suppose the Doctor alludes to this 
collection, when he tells his son, in a letter dated from Passy, 
Aug. 16, 1784,—that ‘ Mr. Vaughan has published, in Lon- 
don, a volume of what he calls my Political Works: he pro- 
poses a second edition; but, as the first was very incomplete, 
and you had many things that were omitted (for I used to 
send you sometimes the rough drafts, and sometimes the 
printed sheets I wrote in London) I have directed him to 
apply to you for what may be im your power to furnish him 
with, or delay his publication till I can be at home again. ’* 
The work under consideration—is, without question, the 
‘volume’ which our philosopher here alludes to; and these 
observations respecting its contents deserve to be treasured 
up as a piece of literary history. 


* This letter is not to be found in any collection of his works,—and was 
published, for the first time, we believe, in Mr. Wilmot’s Historical View 
of the Commission for inquiring into the Losses,Services, and Claims of the 
American Loyalists, &c. 1815. London. 

+ In a letter to Mr. Vaughan himself, too, dated from Passy, Nov. 9, 
1779, he holds the following language:— In looking them over ‘(the Poli- 
tical Papers) { have noted some faults of impression that hurt the sense. 
and some other little matters, which you will find all ina sheet under the 
title of Errata. You can best judge whether it may be worth while to 
add any of them to the errata already printed, or whether it may not be 
as well to reserve the whole for correction in another edition, if such should 
ever be. Inclosed I send you a more perfect copy of the chapter °—A Para- 
bic against Persecution. Piiv. Corr. p. 23.—In another later, to Governor 

rankiin, dated from London, Jan. 9, 1768, we have the following infor- 
mation respeciing the fate of the article on the Discontents of America, 
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Hitherto the Doctor’s lighter papers had not been collect- 
ed into a separate volume;—a desideratum, which was sup- 
plied, two years aiter his death, however, by the publication 
of Works of the late Doctor Benjamin Franklin: Consisting 
of his Lije written by Himself, together with Essays hemor- 
ous, mara and literary, chiefty in the manner of the Specta- 
tor. In two Vols. London. 1792. Printed tor G. G. J. and J. 
Robinson, Paternoster-Row. 12mo. pp. 583.—The Life here 
mentioned consists of the memoir, up to 1731, which the 
author wrote of himself, and which was originally published 


in French, by M. Dubourg,—together with a continuation of 


the narrative by Dr. Stuber, of Philadelphia. From what 
particular works the Essays were extracted, we are nowhere 
distinctly told;—and we cannot but censure the vagueness 
and generality with which the Editor states, that ‘ they are 
now, for the first time, brought together from various resour- 
ces. We know not that this collection is any more ‘ perfect’ 
than the one which the Doctor censures in the above extract 


from his letter: And, unless we have the direct testimony of 


the author himself, the only means which a later writer has 
of determining such a a point—is—by the references of the 
early Editors to the ‘ various resources,’ from which their 
materials are drawn. We must break off these observations 
here; but we are going to have abundant occasion for resum- 
ing them hereafter. 

The first attempt at publishing the entire works of Dr. 
Franklin, was made as late as the year 1806; when they ap- 
peared under the title of, The Complete Works, in Philoso- 
phy, Politics, and Morals, of the late Dr. Benjamin Franklin. 
Now first collected and arranged. With Memoirs of his 
early Life, written by Himself. In three 8vo. vols. pp. 1450. 
London. Johnson, and Longman, and Co.—We have not 
had an opportunity of examining these volumes ourselves; 
but we have a poor account of them trom our brethren in 
England; and indeed we might know beforehand, that an 
unauthorized and half surreptitious publication would be con- 
ducted with the usual unskilfulness of an irresponsible agent. 


(p- 231,) which appeared under the-signature of F-I-S,in a paper called 
the Chroniele, Jan. 7:—‘ The Editor of that paper one Jones seems a Gren- 
villian, or is very cautious as you see, by his corrections and omissions. 
He has drawn the teeth and pared the nails of my paper, so that it can 
neither scratch nor bite. It seems only to paw and mumble. I send you 
also two other late pieces of mine. There is another which I cannot find.’ 
Id. p. 151. Whether the copy commonly printed has the teeth re- 
stored and the nails resuscitated, we know not; but we think our readers 
will agree with us, that it does something more than ‘ paw and mumble.’ 
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It was stated in an advertisement, that Mr. William ‘Tem- 
ple Franklin,—to whom, as our readers know, the Doctor 
bequeathed all his papers, and who, soon after his grandfa- 
ther’s death, performed a voyage to England, for the express 
purpose of selling an entire collection of both his printed and 
manuscript writings,—was prevailed upon, by an emissary of 
Government, to suppress the publication. Mr. Franklin 
was greatly indignant at such an accusation; and very 
promptly contradicted the whole statement, in a letter dated 
at Paris, March 18th, 1807, and addressed to the Editor of 
the Argus, a newspaper published in that city. He says, that 
the Doctor did not direct him to publish his entire works,— 
but left the matter to his own discretion; that he never sold 
any part of the manuscripts to the British Government,—nor 
were any attempts made directly or indirectly, to cause their 
suppression; that they were safely lodged with his bankers in 
London, and should appear in due season; that he offered 
the copyright to some of the most noted booksellers in Lon- 
don,—who refused to publish the work, even at their own 
expense——the times were, as they said, so unpropitious to 
such an undertaking; and that, for the same reason, he had 
himself abstained from issuing a publication, ‘ which, to do it 
with a splendour becoming his much revered ancestor’s me- 
mory, would be attended with considerable expense.’ For 
the present, we shall not question the validity of this plea; 
but pass on to the Edition of the Doctor’s works, which was 
published here, in 1809; and of which the title is transcribed 
at the head of this article. 

The first volume has never yet appeared; nor can we wish 
that it ever may appear—if it is not more skilfully edited 
than the four which lie on our table. A part of the title- 
page runs, almost word for word, like that of the English 
Edition; and, for the credit of American literature, as well 
as for the peace of the ‘ Phil. Editor,’ as he subscribes him- 
self—we hope that about half of the prevarication and igno- 
rance displayed in the work, is attributable to no countrymen 
of ours. But ‘beside all the (Doctor’s) Writings published 
in former Collections,’ the Editor before us pretends to have 
given the ‘ Diplomatic Correspondence;’ and ‘a variety of 
literary Articles and epistolary Correspondence,’ which had 
‘never before been published, and for the editing of which 
he is therefore responsible. It is more than we should be 
willing to answer for. The questionable and suspicious shape 
in which the work appears,—the ignorance which we find 
in some places,—with the disingenuousnesss, (to use no har- 
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der word,) which is manifest in others,—compose, all to- 
gether, an account, which, we think, none but an anonymous 
Editor would run the hazzard of being charged with. When 
a man gives to the world a part of an author’s works, which 
were ‘never before published,’ he is bound to satisfy his 
reader, as to their authenticity, by telling him fairly, how 
they came into his possession,—and what were the circum- 
stances, which led to their publication. No such ss is 
done, however, by our ‘ Philadelphia Editor.’ The only in 
formation we have, concerning the authenticity of the most 
important part of his supplemental matter—the Doctor’s Di- 
plomatic Correspondence—is contained in a vague and shut- 
fling note, thrust into the middle of the fifth volume; where 
we are told, that the letters ‘from page 202 to 303, have 
been derived from two different sources, and that those, which 
‘follow, are derived from a third source, NO LESS OBVIOUSLY 
AUTIENTIC. Nowwe see nothing ‘ obvious’ in any of this; 
and, before we have done with our Editor, we expect to 
make it appear, that his three different ‘ sources’ are by no 
means so ‘authentic’ as he seems to imagine. By the pub- 
lication of the ‘ Private Correspondence,’ Mr. William Tem- 
ple Franklin has happily put us in possession of the ‘ Origi- 
nals,’ from which these same‘ sources’ must have been derived; 
so that when we have shown our readers how many devia- 
tions there are in the copy before us, they well know how to 
etsimate the assertion in Vol. V. p. 293, that the differ- 
ent ‘copies (from which this is taken) compared word for 
word with each other.’ It is impossible that two different 
copiers, from the same original, should commit precisely the 
same blunders; and we shall show in due season, we think, 
either that such an impossibility did in fact occur,—or that 
the assertion abovementioned is nothing more than an as- 
sertion. We must first attend, however, to the manner in 
which our Editor has republished what had been before sent 
into the world. 

The second volume—which contains 431 pages—is almost 
entirely made up of An Historical Review of Pennsylvania; 
a treatise, which, even granting it to be Dr. Franklin’s, was 
of too temporary a purpose to need republication,—but which 
has certainly no business among that Philosopher’s works, as 
long as we have no cogent authority for believing it to be his. 
No such authority was to have been expected from the Phila- 
delphia Editor; who, while he should be searching after some 
fact in proot ot what he says, goes about the demonstration 
of its truth, in the following very intelligible laconium:—‘ At- 
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tempts have been made (says he, p. ili. Vol. II.) to deny 
the venerable patriot the merit of this like most of his more 
important works, because it was not claimed and avow- 
ed; but it was enough that its object was accomplished; 
(enough, must we understand, to prove that the work is 
his?) and it was not requisite to court that persecution which 
no men are so apt to resort to, as those who are defeated in 
their injustice, against men by whom their evil des:gns are 
frustrated.’ Our capacities are too humble for the compre- 
hension of such high matter as this; and we can only tell 
our readers, that what we have here transcribed is the only 
reason the Editor seems able to give, for imposing a dead 
weight, of 431 octavo pages, upon the circulation of Dr. 
Franklin’s works. 

The third volume contains the Doctor’s philosophical 
writings; of which his Letters on Electricity are, by mere 
chance, we suppose, inserted in their proper place—at the 
head of the series. In the Edition of 1769, the various pa- 
pers are arranged according to the order in which they were 
read in the Koyal Society: sothat the different articles, upon 
the same subject, are frequently separated to a considerable 
distance from each other. The principle of arrangement 
was avery shallow one; and we believe the Philadelphia 
Editor did, for the first time, undertake a laudable work, by 
endeavouring to assort the several articles according to the 
subject of which they treat. We were going to praise him 
considerably for this; but our design was completely marred, 
when, on a second view, we observed the series of electrical 
papers completely interrupted at p. 97, in order to introduce 
those which relate to the effects of oilon water! When these 
are finished, the electrical correspondence is resumed (p. 110); 
and the Editor goes on again, as if all the letters concerned 
the same subject. Some of the papers, too, are greatly dis- 
located;—as, for instance, the one on the Electrical Kite, 
which is now in p. 110, should have been placed in p. 86; 
while the one in p. 88 should have come into p- 124. Indeed 
there is no accounting for the capriciousness with which the 
several articles are arranged. Our Editor seems to have no 
idea of dates; and we suspect he adopted the very comforta- 
ble method of sending to the printer, as he called for copy, 
the very first paper he could lay his hand upon. 

In the fourth volume we have all the Doctor’s political 
works,—one or two very voluminous ones, which are not 
his,—and a number of smaller ones, which, though his, have 
no more relation to politics than the papers respecting the 
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effects of oil on water. The Editor is of opinion, that ‘ it 
may require some explanation why’ articles oi the latter sort 
‘should be comprehended in a volume which professes to 
give political papers’ merely: And we think he sufficiently 
explains the anomaly, by telling us that, ‘ perhaps it arose 
from his own idea of politics, which he deems inseperable 
from morals.’ He must have his ‘ own ideas,’ too, about 
morals; for we presume no other person ever opined, that 
observations on Discoveries, p. 374—on the usefulness o! the 
Mathematics, p. 377—and on the causes of Earthquakes, p. 
380—were legitimately referable to that department or hu- 
man knowledge. We were glad he revealed this clue to his 
‘own ideas;’ for, as we found them to be almost uniformiy 
an inversion of the common run of ideas, we were greatly 
at a loss, before, to know what stuff they could be made of. 
In future, therefore, we must hold it constantly in our minds, 
that the Philadelphia Editor thinks as nobody else ever 
thought,—and that, if he is ever detecied in doing what or- 
dinary people would have done, it is to be considered as an 
apostacy irom his usual principles o/ conduct. Ci such apos- 
tacies, indeed, we must do him the justice to say, he is but 
very seldom guilty:—never perhaps was a man more con- 
sistent with his ‘ own ideas’ on every possible sub;ect. 
About two thirds of the volume we are now examining, is 
a mere republication of that which was printed in 1779; and 
the only merit of our Philadelphia Editor seems to be that of 
having omitted a few valuable papers—oi having thrown the 
rest into confusion, and of having assumed, as his own, the 
notes which were composed by his predecessor. The Poli- 
tical Fragments—the Remarks on Indian Affairs in 1762— 
on the Impress of Seamen—with many other such papers— 
are very properly left out: the remainder are located, as they 
should be, wherever it suited our Editor’s convenience; and the 
notes of the original edition are meritoriously altered in a very 
few places; released from the brackets in which they were 
formerly confined; deprived of the letter E, with which they 
were at first subscribed; and sent into the world as i: they 
had never been there before. To give a fair specimen of 
the manner in which this metamorphosis, is effected, we take 
the prefatory observations to the Account of Governor 
Hutchinson’s Letters: And the Examination of Dr. Frank- 
lin before a Committe of the British Council. ‘ These trans- 
actions (says our Editor, p- 142, Vol. IV.) are inseparable 
in their origin, and arise out of, and are again blended with 
each other, in their progress; and they require to be so plac- 
VOL. IX. 46 
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ed in connexion, which they never yet have been, as to ulus- 
trate the events to which they belong. For this purpose the 
transactions are here narrated, in the order in which they 
arose, the narration of the editor will be easily discriminated 
from the correspondence,’ &c. We shall now give the begin- 
ning oi what our Editor assumes as his ‘narration;’ and, 
when we have placed by its side the corresponding part of 
the note in the original edition, our readers will need to be 
iniormed that, his conduct in such cases ‘ arises perhaps out 
of his own ideas ot’ editorial duty. 

‘Governor Hutchinson, lieutenant governor Andrew Oliver, 
Charles Paxton, Esq. Nathaniel Rogers, Esq. and Mr. G. Roome, 
having sent from Boston certain representations and informations 
to Thomas Wheatly, Esq. member of parliament, private secre- 
tary to that Mr. George Grenville, who when in office was the 
father of the stamp act, and afterwards one of the lords of trade; 
these letters were placed by some friend to the interests of Ame- 
rica, in the hands of Dr. Franklin, who as an agent for the colo- 
nies, in discharge of his duty, had them conveyed back to Boston. 
The assembly of Massachusetts were so exasperated, that they 
returned home attested copies of the letters to England accom- 
panied by a petition and remonstrance, for the removal of go- 
vernor Hutchinson, and lieutenant governor Andrew Oliver, from 
the posts.’ Phil. Edit., p. 142. 

With a few immaterial substitutions and typographical dif- 
ferences, this is almost an exact copy of Mr. Vaughan’s note 
on the same subject. 

‘Governor Hutchinson, Lieutenant Governor Andrew Oliver, 
Charles Paxton, Esq.; and Mr. G. Roome, having sent from Bos- 
ton certain representations, and informations to Thomas Wheatly, 
Esq.; member of parliament, private Secretary to Mr. George 
asain (the father of the stamp-act) when in office,* and after- 
wards one of the Lords of Trade; these were by a particular 
channel, conveyed back to boston. The assembly of the province 
were so exasperated, that they returned home attested copies of the 
letters, accompanied with a petition and remonstrance, for the 
removal of Governor Hutchinson, and Lieutenant Governor An- 
drew Oliver from their posts.’ Orig. Edit. p. 329, note. 

In justness to our Editor, we ought to state, that, in this 
passage, he has made more changes of phraseology than in 
any other,—and that, for the most part, he copies the notes 


* This is the only passage which our Philadelphia Editor seems to have 
thoroughly understood; for, as our readers will remark, the phrase ‘ when 
in office’ refers, in his copy, to the institution of the stamp-act,—and not, 
as we have it here, to the Secretaryship of Mr. Wheatly. <‘ Perhaps this 
arose from the Editor’s own ideas.’ 
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of his predecessor with a great deal of faithfulness and at- 
tention. Indeed this is so scrupulously done in many cases, 
that even those parts which we find among the Corrigenda, 
at the end of the London edition, are repeated, word for word, 
and letter for letter, in that oi Philadelphia. 

In the connected account, also, which he has attempted to 
give of the Hutchinson letters, we have found many very ap- 
plaudable things. The general inaccuracy with which he makes 
a quotation, in places where he proiesses to quote,—and the 
silence he observes, respecting the authenticity of particu- 
lar parts, which have never appeared in former collections, 
are both demonstrations of his systemism and consistency. 
When we saw, jor instance, the quotation from Lieutenant 
Governor Oliver’s letter (p. 150. vol. [Vth)—* that some 
method should be devised to take of the original incendia- 
ries, whose writings supplied the fuel of sedition through the 
Boston Gazette,’—as there could be no conceivable motive 
for altering the last clause of the sentence, we had suspected 
him of copying it correctly: But when we came to compare 
it with the original, we soon discovered our suspicions to be 
groundless; the passage in that place, being in these words, 
‘ That if there be no way to take off the original incendiaries, 
they will still continue to instil their poison into the minds 
of the people, through the vehicle of the BOSTON GA- 
ZLETTE.’*—When we read, too, the extracts from Gover- 
nor Hutchinson’s letters in p. 151, and could fird no letters 
of the tenor or of the date, there given, we could not but ad- 
mire the prudence of our Editor, in neglecting to tell us how 
they came into his possession and where they are to be 
found.+ 


* P. 30-31, of The Letiers of Governor Hutcuinson and Lieut. Go- 
vernor Oxiver, etc. Printed at Boston. And Remarks thereon. With 
the assembly’s Address, And the Proceedings of the Lord’s Committee of 
Council. Together with the Substance of Mr. *VEpDERBURN’s Speech 
relating to those Letters. And the Report of the Lords’ Committee to his 
Majesty in Council. The Second Edition. London. MDCCLXXIV. 
Printed for J. Wi_kie, at Number 71, in St. Paul’s Church-yard. This 
is the only copy of these letters that we have seen. 

+ The extracts are as follow:— 

Boston, June 22, 1772. 

‘The union of the colonies is pretty well broke; I hope I never shall 
see it renewed. Indeed our sons of liberty are hated and despised by 
their former brethrenin New York and Pennsylvania; and it must be very 
extraordinary ever to reconcile them.’ 


Boston, December 8, 1772. 
‘You see no difference between the case of the colonies and that of 
(reland. Icare not in how favourable a light you look upon the colomes, 
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We must get over the remainder of this publication more 
briefly. Plain Truth, which made a considerable noise at 
its appearance,—but which was never beiore published in 
Dr. Franklin’s works,—has been inserted in this edition, 
upon the authority of the Rev. Dr. William Smith. (p. 221. 
vol. IV.) The Essay on the Principles of Trade, which oc- 
cupies nearly thirty pages, is npt so clearly Dr. Franklin’s. 
Indeed the Editor tells us, (p. 155, vol. [V.), that it was ori- , 
ginally written by Mr. George Wheatly; but that, as it was ; 








submitted, before publication, to the scrutiny of the Doctor,— 
‘who rarely ever perused a literary production without cor- , 
recting, improving, or augmenting its force and value, from ‘ 


his own resources’—it was thought proper to give it a place 
in this collection. Now there is nothing so mawkish and 
t unsatisfactory as this talk about what Dr. Franklin ‘ rarely 
i ever’ did, without doing something else. It proves nothing; 
| and only serves to expose the weakness of a man’s under- 


standing by showing the strength of his passions. ‘The Edi- 
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tor alludes to an ‘ amicable controversy’ between Mr. Wheatly : 
and the Doctor, upon their respective claims to the author- 4 
ship; but he gives no documents of such acontroversy; and i 
even ii he Aad given documents, no reasonable man would «| 
have been satisfied, without being told how the Editor came 4 
by them. ‘ Dr. Franklin (p. 155) continued to consider ff — 
Mr. Wheatly as the author; and persisted even to the last : 
in that sentiment; for in a letter of the 24th August, 1784, ; 
from Paris, addressed to him in these words * My dear old j 
Friend,” he requests a copy of your excellent little work — 


‘The Principles of Trade.” Now that the circumstances 
of the Doctor’s ‘ persisting to the last’ in ‘ considering Mr. 
Wheatly as the author’—of his addressing that gentleman as 
‘my dear old triend’—and of his calling the Principles of 
Trade ‘ your excellent little work’—~should be deemed proof 
of its being our philosopher’s—is, we confess, beyond what 
we imagined even this annotator would go. ‘The letter here 
spoken of isin Mr. Franklin’s publication, p. 68; but, as 
another specimen of the accuracy attending the references of / 
our Philadelphia Editor, we are concerned to state, that it 
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if it does not separate us from you. You will certainly find it more difficul! 
to retain the colonies, than you did Ireland. Ireland is near you, and 
under your constant inspection; all officers are dependent and removeable at 
pleasure. The colonies are remote, and the officers generally more 
disposed to please the people than the king or his representatives. In ‘ 


iv : : 
i Ireland you have always the ultima ratio, [a standing army] in the ; 
Ah colonies you are either destitute of it or you have no civil magistrate : 
“ih to direct the use of it. 
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was not written ‘ from Paris,’ and is not dated ‘ the 24th of 
August 1784.’ The real date is, ‘ Passy, near Paris, Aug. 
21, 1784. Upon the whole, we cannot think it at all clear, 
that Dr. Franklin had enough to do with the composition of 
The Principles of Trade, to warrant our Editor in giving the 
Essay a place among that author’s works. 


He would have still less right to admit the translation of 


Cicero on Old Age;—an article of no less than 116 pages, 
which we conceive to have been stuffed into this volume 
with a clear foreknowledge of its being none of Dr. Frank- 
lin’s work. Indeed the Editor himseli has taken good care 
to refrain from asserting absolutely that it is his. A/{l he 
tells us is,—that it ‘ was first translated and published, when 
Dr. Franklin carried on the printing business in this city;’ 
and that ‘it exhibits that character which distinguished his 
own subsequent life—that strict public virtue, that economy 
and frugality, that love of liberty and wisdom’—and_ that 
half a dozen other things, which have nothing to do with 
the subject, and which were only intended to amuse us, till the 
writer could get off the question. He must have known that 
Dr. Franklin himself disavowed the authorship; and his sup- 
pression oi the truth on the subject, is something more 
than disingenuous:—it is dishonest. In an advertisement to 
the work, the Doctor tells the ‘ Reader’ tairly and honestly, 
who translated the Essay,—how fe came by the manuscript, 
and what induced him to publish it. This advertisement is, 
in part, copied into the publication we are reviewing; but 
the name of the person who rendered the treatise into Eng- 
lish, is shamefully omitted. We shall place the original side 
by side with the copy: and our readers will then be able to 
judge for themselves, how dutifully the Philadelphia Editor 
has executed his task. 
ORIGINAL. 


M. T. Cickro’s Cato Major, or his Discourse of Old Age: 
With Explanatory Notes. Philadelphia: Printed and Sold by B. 


Frankxiin. MDCCXLIV. 8vo. pp. 167. 
The Printer to the Reader, 


This Version of C1icrero’s Tract de Senectute, was made 
Ten Years since, by the Honourable and Learned Mr. 
Locan, of this City; undertaken partly for his own Amuse- 
ment, (being then in his 60th Year, which is said to be nearly 
the Age of the Author when he wrote it) but principally for 
the Entertainment of a Neighbour then in his grand Cli- 
mactric; and the Notes were drawn up solely on that Neigh- 
os ar’s Account, who was not so well acquainted as himself 

th the Roman History and Language: Some other Friends, 
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however, (among whom I had the Honour to be ranked) 
obtained Copies of it in MS. And, as I believed it to be in 
itself equal at least, if not tar preierable to any other Trans- 
lation of the same Piece extant in our Language, besides 
the Advantage it has of so many valuable Notes, which at 
the same time they clear up the Text, are highly instructive 
and entertaining; I resolved to give it an Impression, being 
confident that the Public would not uniavourably receive it. 

A certain Freed-man ot Cicero’s is reported to have said of 
ameilicinal Well, discovered in his Time, wonderful for the 
Virtue of its Waters in restoring Sight to the Aged, That it 
was a Gift of the bountiful Gods to Men, to the end that all 
might now have the Pleasure of reading his Master’s Works. 
As that Well, if still in being, is at too great a Distance for 
our Use, I have, Gentle Reader, as thou seest, printed this 
Piece of Cicero’s mma large and tair Character, that those 
who begin to think on ‘the Subject of OLD-AGE, (which 
seldom happens till their Sight is somewhat impaired by its 
Approaches) may not, in Reading by the Paz small Letters 
give the Eyes, feel the Pleasure ot the mind in the least 
allayed. 

I shall add to these few Lines my hearty Wish, that this 
first Translation of a Classic in this Western World, may be 
followed with many others, performed with equal Judgment 
and Success; and be a happy Omen, that Philadelphia shall 
become the Seat of the American Muses. 

Philadelphia, Febr. 29. (No signature. ) 
1743,4. 
COPY. 

Marovs Tvuuiius Cicero’s Caro Masor, ora Discourse on 
Old-Age. Addressed to Titus Pomponius Atticus. With Ex- 
planatory Notes. By Bensamin FRaAwnktin, LL. D. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This translation of Cicero’s Tract De Senectute, was made 
several years since, partly ior the translator’s own amusement, 
but principally for the entertainment of a neighbour then 
in his grand climacteric; and the notes were added solely 
on that gentleman’s account, who was not well acquainted 
with the Roman history and language. Copies in MSS. 
having been obtained by many, their recommendation and 
approbation of it, induced the original publication; as they 
thought it to be in itself at least equal to any translation of 
the same piece extant in the English language, besides the 
advantage it has received of so many notes, which at the 
same time clear up the text, and are highly instructive and 
entertaining. 
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In the Philadelphia edition* the introduction to the reader 
closes with, ‘I shall add to these few lines my hearty wish, 
that this first translation of a Classic in the Western W ‘orld, 
may be followed with many others, and be a happy omen, 
that Philadelphia shall become the seat of the American 
muses. B. FRANKLIN. 

Philadelphia. 

The remaining forty pages of this volume consist of Es- 
says which, with the exception of the last, have never before 
been collected into a book. The authorship seems to be 
pretty clearly fastened upon Dr. Franklin;—and, indeed, our 
Editor has here shown a disposition to honest and accurate 
reference, which sorts but ill with this previous uniformity of 
error and disingenuousness. He tells us plainly (p. 367)— 
‘that in the two first volumes of the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
which are in the possession of the Philadelphia Editor, these 
pieces are noted on the inner side of the cover, in pencil 
writing, which writing is that of the author—The words are— 
“ Pieces wrtiten by B. F.” and the several articles are there 
stated by their titles, with a reference to the number of the 
paper in which each was first published.’ In part, this is as 
it should be;—but why is this same Philadelphia Editor con- 
stantly alluding to books in Dr. Franklin’s library, with- 
out telling us how those books came into his possession? 
Why was it necessary to give us a constant anl repeated 
impression of his unfair play, by dealing out here and there 
an obscure hint only of the matter,—by loving darkness ra- 
ther than light? We have read these eight Pieces with con- 
siderable pleasure; but then we could not get rid of the 
vexation and the doubt which the Editor’s hali-way infor- 
mation was calculated to produce. ‘The Essays on the Waste 
of Lite—on Discoveries—and on Earthquakes—are pecu- 
liarly good. ‘They breathe a spirit of retrospection and of 
generalization— along with a cheerfulness and _ sanguinity 
about the progress of knowledge-—which are the only things 
that can promote it; and they are written in a liveliness and 
impetuosity and force of stile, which are very rarely to be 


* The Editor then must have seen the Philadelphia Edition; so that he 
cannot screen himself from exprobation by getting behind a London copy. 
His information, therefore—that ‘ an edition of this essay was published 
in London, in 1778, with some alterations;’ and that his own ‘ is pub- 


lished from the London edition, and from the copy preserved in D1 
Franklin’s library’—can be of very little avail. If the facts had been 
falsified in the London edition—was it his duty to extend the mischief by 
repeating the falsehood? 
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found in philosophical composition. We have no doubt there 
are many other interesting essays of the Doctor’s in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette; and we cannot but think it would be 
an edifying employment for the Philadelphia Editor, to as- 
certain how many Numbers ot The Plain Dealer, particu- 
larly, were the production of his pen. 

The fifth volume is wholly occupied with the secret and 
diplomatic correspondence. And our readers will have a 
prodigious idea of this Editor’s ingenuity, when we tell them, 
that he has contrived to print the private letters of a man 
like Dr. Franklin, in such a manner as to destroy, almost 
completely, the pleasure which would naturally arise from 
their perusal. As some future Editor may be concerned 
to know how this thing is done, we think we can prescribe a 
rule, which, we know from what is achieved in the volume 
before us, will inevitably produce the desired effect. Par- 
ticular care should be taken, to print no two letters according 
to the order in which they were dated; but to insert them 
one aiter another as they may occur to our hands; and if 
possible, to place them in a sort of boustropedal order,——be- 
ginning the dates at the end of the volume, and carrying 
them back to the title-page. If it should be ‘found difficult 
to disorder them sufficiently by mere slight of hand, they 
may be confused ina lottery-wheel, and sent to the press as 
they are drawn out. This, or some other equally ingenious 
mode, must have been adopted, we think, by the Philadelphia 
Editor; for we cannot conceive how the art of man, unaided 
by machinery, could have accomplished such a disarrange- 
ment as is here produced. We once undertook, for our own 
instruction, to pick out the letters and read them according 
to the order of their dates; but, after a toil of more than two 
days, we found ourselves lost in a wilderness of Arabic di- 
gits, and gave over the enterprise in despair. 

The volume comprises Diplomatic Correspondence during 
the Revolution——Dr. Franklin’s Journal-— Miscellaneous Cor- 
respondence during the Revolution—and Political Corres- 
pondence and Essay S, appertaining to the Revolution, before 
and after. As it is only in the Doctor’s Journal that the 
Editor has at all apostatized towards accuracy,—1ior indeed 
he could not well avoid it here,—we shall confine our far- 
ther strictures chiefly to that portion of the volume. We 
shall compare it with the same Journal published from the 
Original by Mr. Franklin; and, when we have pointed out its 
manifold variations, our readers will be prepared to estimate 
the Editor’s assertion (p. 293)—that it was ‘derived from 
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two different sources, and the copies compared word for word 
with each other.’—P. 208. The date, * April 18th,’ of the 
letter from Lord Shelburne, may be a typographical error for 
the 13th.—P. 220. Instead of 21, the letterto Mr. Adams 
should have been dated the 20th, of April.—P. 223. The 
letter from Mr. Laurens of April 30¢h/ is misdated the 20th.— 
P. 225. Lord Shelburne’s letter was dated the 28th, instead 
of the 20¢h.—P. 240. Mr. Heartley’s letter of May 3, 1782, 

is ‘missing’ in Mr. Franklin’s publication. (p. 339.) Our 
Philadelphia Editor was sure to display his ignorance of the 
classics, the very first time he should have an opportunity. In 
this, and in the following letter, he had occasion to print the 
expression—Da pacem, Domine, in diebus nostris; and in 
both instances he has it—Da pacem Domini in diebus nostris; 
an alteration which completely perverts the sense of the ori- 
ginal; or rather takes away all sense from the passage——ex- 
cept it be by some sy ntaxical ‘ idea’ of the Editor’s.—P. 249. 
is a part of the Journal which is omitted in Mr. Franklin’s 
edition. *‘ May 26, (it says) I received the following letters, 
&c. from Mr. Heartley;’ which ‘ letters, &c.’ are not published 
in the Journal by Mr. Franklin; but placed before it in 
p- 303, et seg.—P. 260. There is a postscript to Mr. 
Heartley’s letter, which is omitted in Mr. Franklin’s edition, 

and from which we learn that the Preliminaries, printed at 
p. 350, of this gentleman’s copy, were inclosed in that letter, 
and should have been inserted in p. 347.—P. 263. Here is 
a variation which we can hardly believe to have been acci- 
dental. ‘Mr. Oswald called on me, (itis said in this copy) 
being just returned and brought me the following letters from 
lord Shelburne, the first of which had been written before 
his arrival.’ It stands in the Original, (p. 349,)—‘ brought 
me the following /etter from Mr. Heartley Esq. and two letters 
from Lord Shelburne, the first of which had been written be- 
fore Mr. O's arrival in London.’ The ‘letter from Mr. 
Heartley’ is not here; and we may of course leave our rea- 
ders to their own conclusions about the cause of its not be- 
ing mentioned.—P. 226. Three letters are omitted; one 
from W. H. Heartley, (see the Franklin edition, p. 361,) and 
another from Mr. Oswald, (id. p. 262)—along with the 
Doctor’s answer.—P. 280. Here is a blunder which, since 
we are acquainted with this Editor’s ‘ideas,’ we can by no 
means be surprised at. It is said in the Journal—t The 
following is the paper mentioned in the above letters:’— 
whereupon we have a mere continuation of the Journal; the 
‘paper’ alluded to, which is in the Frank. Edit., p. 366, not 
being in the book at all.—P. 285, line 14, the reference ‘P.’ 

VOL. IX. 47 
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is omitted.—P.289. Here are three errors. We have ‘ Mry 
G.’ instead of ¢ Mr. J.,’ 1. 10, from the bottom: a long letter 
from Mr. Adams is left out; and the Editor tells us that a 
letter, there mentioned, to Mr. Livingston, ‘ does not appear;’ 
whereas, if he had known half as well as we do what he 
had been printing, he must have been aware of its being in 
this very volume, at p. 146. The letter to Mr. Morris is 
omitted.—P. 291. Here are some more blunders of the same 
sort. In l. 13, from the top, we have ‘ unite,’ for ‘ write;’ 

in the next isa an omission of ‘ also’ after the word ‘ wish- 
ed;’ and the Editor tells Us; again, that a letter to Mr. Liv- 
ingston ‘does not appear,’ when it does appear, in p. 151. 

But what is worse than all, there is an omission of a letter 
to Dr. Cooper, and an elision of that clause in the Journal, 
which makes mention of it. ‘I accordingly wrote to Mr. 
Secretary Livingston’-—is all we have in the Philadelphia 
Edition,—‘ and to my friend Dr. Cooper, of which the fol- 
lowing are extracts’—is add:d in the original. p. 377.—in 
the letter to Mr. Strahan, (p. 350,) of which we give a fac- 
simile in the present Number, there is a variation in almost 
every line. Instead of—‘ your are a member of Parliament’ 
we have, ‘you are a member of that Parliament;’ instead of, 
‘and one of that majority’—‘ and have formed a part of that 
majority;’ for ‘doomed my country to destruction’ —‘ condemn- 
ed my native country to destruction;’ for ‘ murder our people’ 
—‘ destroy their inhabitants,‘ at your hands’ for ‘ upon your 
hands;’‘ y our relations and acquaintances’, for your ‘ relations’ 
simply; and a substitution of ‘at present’ for ‘now.’ In ad- 
dition to all these charges, the different sentences are separated 
into paragraphs, and the words ‘I am yours,’ which in the 
original, fall down by steps in the subscription, as in common 
letters, and constitute a sort of double entendre—are here 
brought together and deprived of half their force. The Edi- 
tor does not tell us whether this letter is in one of his twe 
copies, which coincide with each other word for word. 

It was formerly considered as a great reproach to: the 
literary character of this country, that we had never published 
a complete edition of Dr. Franklin’s works; but, if the vo- 
lumes we have now been reviewing should ever get over the 
water, we are afraid we should be much more severely re- 
proached for having attempted it at all. We are so much 
mortified at the ignorance and carelessness and disingenuity, 
with which the work has been performed, that we are some- 
times almost inhuman enough to wish the vessel might 
sink, which should be transporting it to Europe. If the 
Editor had told his readers honestly, in what manner he 
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came by those parts of the work, which were never before 
published,—where he obtained the three ‘ copies, which he 
has alluded to,—and what were the circumstances under 
which the whole was edited,\—we could have excused a 
great many of his sins: But he insults our understandings 
by withholding all the explanatory pretace and annotation, 
which a reader has a right to demand of an editor; and goes 
on skulking and blundering in the dark,—attempting to palm 
upon us some works, which are not Dr. Franklin’s, and pre- 
suming to do what he pleases with others, that are. One 
half of the time, he does not appear to know what is his 
duty—and the other half, he is not ingenuous enough to per- 
form it. He has blown up two volumes into four; and, to suse 
tain the consistency of his conduct, he has used mean paper, 
and employed unskilful typographers. The whole man, in 
short, seems to be a complete inversion of ordinary humani- 
ty. Itis on no other supposition, that we can account for 
his busying himself with an office which he is every way so 
unfitted to discharge: And, we think, too, it is rather unior- 
tunately ordered, that such ‘ rash, intruding,’ Polonii should 
experience, when it is almost too late, that ‘ to be too busy, 
is some danger..—-We must now turn to the Doctor’s Pri- 
vate Correspondence, published by his grandson, Mr. 
Franklin. 

As far back as the year 1792, it was thought to be ‘a 
little extraordinary,’ that the memoirs and other manuscripts 
of Dr. Franklin, which were left behind him at his death, 
‘should so long have been withheld from the Public.’* In 
1817, it is ‘extraordinary’ in the last degree. We expected, 
that Mr. Franklin, to whom the manuscripts were bequeath- 
ed,j would have introduced the Private Correspondence 


* Preface to the Edition of his Life and Essays, noticed above, p. 357. 

t In the letter of Aug. 16, 1784, mentioned above, (p. 356,) we find a 
passage which deserves our attention. ‘On my leaving America,’ says 
the Doctor, ‘I deposited with that friend’ Mr. Galloway, Speaker of the 
House of Assembly of Pennsylvania, ‘for you,’ Governor Franklin, ‘a chest 
of papers, among which was a manuscript of nine or ten volumes, relating 
to manufactures, commerce, finance, &c. which cost me in England, (for 
the execution, we suppose,) about seventy guineas; and eight quire books, 
containing the rough draughts of all my letters while J lived in London. 
These are missing; I hope you have got them: if not, they are lost. : 
Again, in the letter to Mr. Vaughan, above quoted, id. p., he says— If 
I should ever recover the pieces that were in the hands of my son, and 
those I left among my papers in America, I think there may be enough to 
make three more such volumes, of which a great part would be more in- 
teresting.” Now, what is the reason that we hear nothing about these 
manuscripts? Are they found? Or, what has become of them* 
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with some explanation of the causes which had delayed its 
appearance: But all we learn from the Preface—is, that 
‘familiar letters have been usually considered as exhibiting 
a portraiture of the mind;’ that ‘the Mremorrs and Corres- 
PONDENCE of Dr. FRANKLIN will show much more clearly 
the great chain on which the fate of nations depends, than 
the debates of senztes, the cabals of cabinets, or the details 
of battles;’ and ‘ that here will be seen to equal advantage, 
the philosopher and the man of business, the moralist and 
negotiator,’ and so on, and so on. Not a reason is given, 
however, why ‘the great chain’ was not ‘shown,’ and all 
these fine things ‘ seen’ as many as twenty years ago. ‘The 
plea, which the Editor urged in 1807, that the ‘times were 
unpropitious’ to such undertakings, we conceive to be very 
unsatisfactory. If this vague expression was intended to 
veil the plain truth,—that the Correspondence exhibited 
proofs of corruption in the British Government, which it 
it would do the Administration no good to publish,—we 
cannot but reprobate the motive: and if it was meant te 
intimate, that the readers of England could not have af- 
forded to purchase the Edition—we must deny the fact. They 
were even more able to buy books in 1807, than in 1817; 
and, indeed, we know not that, so far as this circumstance 
is concerned, the Editor could have chosen a more ‘ unpro- 
pitious’ season for the publication of this, or of any other 
book. It does seem to us, therefore, that Mr. Franklin has, 
by no means, treated his readers fairly. And indeed there is 
an air of mystery about his whole conduct, in this business, 
which requires a good deal of explanation. The writings of 
such a man as Dr. Franklin are public property; and, when 
they are deposited in the hands of an executor, he is accounta- 
ble to that public for whatever he does with them. 

Neither can we compliment Mr. Franklin on much edi- 
torial care and judgment—now that he has partially dis- 
charged his duty. Our readers will see, by what we have 
said above, that the Correspondence here given is by no 
means complete. Nearly all the Secret Letters contained 
in the fifth volume of the Philadelphia Edition, have been 
overlooked; and the many hiatus and discontinuities, occa- 
sioned by their absence, detracts a great deal from the in- 
terest and edification with which the work would otherwise 
be read. ‘There are some letters written in character, for 
instance, which, though perhaps interpretable by us, ought 
nevertheless to have been submitted to our trial; and there 
are others, again, which, notwithstanding they relate to Mr. 
Franklin himself, it would have been no mark of indelicacy 
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co publish. Indeed, whether it would have been so or not, 
we could not edlevahe the omission of a single paper whieh 
in any way related to what the public is concerned in. And 
on this subject, perhaps our Editor would have done well 
to tread in the footsteps of his grandfather; who made it a 
point to preserve even little complimentary notes, when they 
came from eminent individuals; and once, in his Journal, 
makes an apology for neglecting to do so; ‘thinking (Priv. 
Cor., p. 332) that though they seem almost of too trifling a 
nature, they serve usefully sometimes to settle dates, authen- 
ticate facts, and show something of the turn and manner of 
thinking of the writers, on particular occasions.’ The letters 
which gave rise to these remarks, might not have been rea- 
dily accessible to Mr. Franklin; but it was his duty, we 
think, to spare no pains in obtaining them; and, indeed, he 
ought, in our opinion of editorship, to have prefaced sO au- 
thentic a volume with a sort of sketch, something like our 
ewn, of the various unauthorized publications which have 
heretofore appeared. 

We must complain a little, too, on the score of arrange- 
ment. The letters are distributed under three heads;—those 
en Miscellaneous Subjects, in Part I.—those on American 
Politics, in Part I[I.—and those which relate to the Treaty of 
Peace, in Part II]. Had such a distribution been strictly exe- 
cuted, it could not have been censured; but the truth is, that we 
find many letters under the Miscellaneous head, which are as 
much filled with politics, as a great partof those under the head, 
Political,—and which, by being taken from their proper situa- 
tions, have left disagreeable gaps, and broken off, in divers pla- 
ces, the continuity of the Dr.’s speculations. Someletters, too, 
are placed out of their chronological order; while others were 
omitted in the First Part, and had to come in as a supple- 
ment. Some pages are repeated—others are erroneously num- 
bered: and, in short, both in great things and in little, we 
find a want of care in some places, and a want of judgment, 
in others, which we were not at all pleased to see. 

With these exceptions, we know not that any late work 
has afforded us more pleasure, than the Private Correspon- 
dence of Dr. Franklin. Here are letters upon subjects of every 
sort—written to persons of almost every character; and yet 
the whole correspondence is carried on with such an easy and 
practised hand, that we are hardly capable of discerning what 
part is executed the best. We certainly think no writer has 
ever displayed more versatility of powers. Hardly any per- 
son suggests an inquiry which he does not seem to have an- 
ticipated, or which he does not satisfactorily answer: And 
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when we reflect upon the inadequacy of his early attainments, 
and the scanty opportunities which public business afforded 
him of augmenting them aiterwards, we are almost astonish- 
ed at the knowledge which he every where displays, and 
are sometimes ready to think, that he overtook the learning 
of the eighteenth century, by the native force of his own ori- 
ginal thought. In many things, indeed, he went beyond it; 
and, though perhaps the physical sciences are the most in- 
debted to him, the moral have to acknowledge the receipt of 
many valuable improvements at his hands. In the writings 
of other philosophers, it is common to find the labour of in- 
vestigation proportioned to the difficulty of the subject; but 
we believe it is generally conceded to Dr. Franklin—that, up- 
on whatever he undertuok to treat, he was equally familiar 
and at home. In the moral scienoss, indeed, he was not com- 
paratively so much at his ease; for, as we learn from many 
parts of his writings, he had no very exalted idea of the pro- 
gress which they had already made,—nor was he oversan- 
guine as to that which they might hereafter make. In phy- 
sics, however, he delighted beyond measure. Even while 
yet the humble Editor of the Pennsylvania Gazette, he be- 
gan to take the globe familiarly in his hand;—and it is par- 
ticularly amusing to read his early speculations upon those 
meteorological phenomena, which he afterwards elucidated 
with so much success. He was always desirous to get lei- 
sure for the prosecution of these studies; and, when he receiv- 
ed the permission of Congress to return from France, he ex- 
presses his joy onthe occasion in this apostrophic language: — 
‘I shall now be free from politics tor the rest of my lie. 
Welcome again, my dear philosophical amusements!’—Priv. 
Cor. p. 72. 

In his love of physical study, Dr. Franklin was not alto- 
gether singular; but in his style of treatment, we believe he 
was. Over his strongest and most durable speculations, there 
was a playfulness and jocularity, which commended it to the 
understandings of all readers—and which not more than one 
or two eminent scientific men, besides himself, have ever 
been able to display. We may be considered as extravagant, 
when we venture to think that Lord Bacon, and Dr. Frank- 
lin, were almost the only two philosophers of great name, 
who have ever exercised a vivid and lively imagination with 
a powerful and solid understanding. In saying this, however, 
we must not be understood as intimating a complete parallel- 
ism between the two greatest luminaries of the eastern and 
western hemispheres. ‘The imagination of Lord Bacon was 
employed in superintending the general concerns of univer- 
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sal science; whereas, that of Dr. Franklin entered into the mi- 
nutest particulars of several departments. “The former ex- 
ercised the same faculty in telling how to do a thing, which 
the latter employed in doing it. Neither of them was, by 
any means, a thorough mathematician: And perhaps it is to 
this circumstance alone, that we must attribute the freedom 
and liveliness of their imaginative powers. ‘The mathema- 
tics have—we must say it—a very peculiar property of sup- 
pressing the imagination, and of turning all the strength of 
our minds into the single faculty of reasoning. Indeed, when 
our chief employment is to deal only with the ideas that are 
suggested by the figures of the decade, or the letters of the 
alphabet, we are not likely to encourage the entertainment of 
those which we get by the study of polite literature, and the 
exercise of imagination. Whatever might have been the case 
with Lord Varulam, we are pretty sure, it was the compara- 
tive neglect of pure mathematical study, that enabled Dr. 
Franklin to be a polished wit, at the same time that he was a 
proiound reasoner.—We do not mean that his imagination, 
like that of too many others, was exercised without govern- 
ment and without use. We may compare it, indeed, with the 
humble instrument of some of his best experiments; which, 
though it soared into the clouds, was never suffered to go out 
of his controul,—and, instead of being sent up for vain amuse- 
ment, was always employed in some profitable discovery. The 
sociable and story-telling wit of Dr. Franklin, too, had the sin- 
gular property of being reconcileable with great dignity of 
character. He had not that constitutional levity, which made 
him lose his equilibrium. The gusts of jocularity which so 
often swept across him, might agitate the ioliage, but could 
seldom shake the trunk, of his understanding. Lord Bacon, 
also, had exquisite wit; but it was a wit, which never descend- 
ed to be jocuiar. According to our ideas of the two philoso- 
phers, the latter could say many witty things, which would 
make others laugh, without moving one ot his own muscles; 
but, when the former set the table in a roar, his own sides, 
we suspect, could not help partaking in the general convulsion. 
Lord Bacon, we should say, wouid never attempt a witticism, 
till he saw there was no chance 0: miscarriage: —Dr. Frank- 
lin essayed too often; and sometimes said a thing that; was 
silly. 

The fame of such men is constantly augmenting. And 
the reason is—that they outstrip their own age; and accumu- 
late, during the short period o{ their lives, a multiplicity of 
wise plans to ameliorate the world, which its slow and gin- 
gerly adoption ot improvement, takes a long course of vears 
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to exhaust. Both the philosophers we now speak oi, were 
sensible of this. Lord Bacon even made it an article of his 
will—that his name should belong to posterity, after the lapse 
of some generations; and Dr. Franklin often intimates, with 
something like impatience, that his schemes of amelioration 
would never be adopted, till the world ‘ had more sense.’ ¢ J 
begin to be almost sorry, (says he to Sir Joseph Banks, Priv. 
Cor. p. 44,) I was born so soon, since I cannot have the hap- 
piness of knowing what will be known an hundred years 
hence.’ The same regret is expressed in other places;—but 
it must be understood as relating to physical knowledge 
merely. He was sometimes on the borders of desperation, 
with regard to politics. See his letter to ur. Priestley, dated 
from Passy, June 7, 1782; when he was ‘ weary of talking 
to inattentive heads,’ and, for the ‘first time, had fairly got 
out of patience with mankind. 

‘I should rejoice much if I could once more recover the lei- 
sure to search with you into the works of nature; I mean the 
inanimate, not the animate or moral part ef them: the more I 
discovered of the former, the more I admired them; the more I 
know of the latter, the more Iam disgusted with them. Men, I 
find to be a sort of beings very badly constructed, as they are 
generally more easily provoked than reconciled, more disposed to 
do mischief to each other than to make reparation, much more 
easily deceived than undeceived, and having more pride and even 
pleasure in killing than in begetting one another; for without a 
blush they assemble in great armies at noon-day to destroy, and 
when they have killed as many as they can, they exaggerate the 
number to augment the fancied glory; but they creep into cor- 
ners, or cover themselves with the darkness of night when they 
mean to beget, as being ashamed of a virtuous action. A virtu- 
ous action it would be, and a vicious one the killing of them, if 
the species were really worth producing or preserving; but of 
this I begin to doubt. I know you have no such doubts, because 
in your zeal for their welfare, you are taking a great deal of 
pains to save their souls. Perhaps as you grow older, you may 
look upon this as a hopeless project, or an idle amusement, re- 
pent of having murdered in mephitic air so many honest, harm- 
less mice, and wish that to prevent mischief you had used boys 
and girls instead of them.’ 

Perhaps no philosopher ever laboured more assiduously 
than Dr. Franklin—to 1 improve the circumstances of every 
person and thing that came in his way. He seemed to know 
intuitively the connexions which subsist among objects and 
events; and hardly a fact ever escaped him, without being 
turned to good account, in some way or another. Take, for 
one example, his remarks on domestic architecture, in a let- 
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‘It appears to me of great importance to build our dwelling- 
houses, if we can, in a manner more secure from danger by fire. 
We scarcely ever hear of fire in Paris. When I was there, I 
took particular notice of the construction of their houses, and 
I did not see how one of them could well be burnt. The roofs 
are slate or tile, the walls are stone, the rooms generally lined 
with stucco or plaster, instead of wainscot, the floors of stucco, 
or of six-sided tiles painted brown, or of flag stone, or of marble; 
if any floors were of wood, they were of oak wood, which is not 
so inflammable as pine. Carpets prevent the coldness of stone 


or brick floors offending the feet in winter, and the noise of trea- 


ding on such floors, overhead, is less inconvenient than on boards. 
The stairs too, at Paris, are either stone or brick, with only a 
wooden edge or corner for the step; so that, on the whole, though 
the Parisians commonly burn wood in their chimnies, a more dan- 
gerous kind of fuel than that used here, yet their houses escape 
extremely well, as there is little in a room that can be consumed 
by fire except the furniture; whereas in London, perhaps scarcely 
a year passes in which half a million of property and many lives 
are not lost by this destructive element. Of late, indeed, they 
begin here to leave off wainscoting their rooms, and instead of it 
cover the walls with stucco, often formed into pannels, like wain- 
scot, which, being painted, is very strong and warm. Stone stair- 
cases too, with iron rails, grow more and more into fashion here. 
But stone steps cannot, in some circumstances be fixed; and there, 
methinks, oak is safer than pine; and I assure you, that in inany 
genteel houses here, both old and new, the stairs and floors are 
oak, and look extremely well.’ 

Again upon the subject of exercise. 

‘In considering the different kinds of exercise, I have thought 
that the guantum of each is to be judged of, not by time or by 
distance, but by the degree of warmth it produces in the body; 
thus, when I observe if I am cold when I get into a carriage in a 
morning, I may ride all day without being warmed by it; that if 
on horseback my feet are cold, 1 may ride some hours before they 
become warm; but if I am ever so cold on foot, I cannot walk an 
hour briskly, without glowing from head to foot by the quickened 
circulation; I have been ready to say, (using round numbers with- 
out regard to exactness, but merely to make a great difference) 
that there is more exercise in one mile’s riding on horseback, 
than in five in a coach; and more in one mile’s walking on foot, 
than in five on horseback; to which I may add, that there is more 
in walking one mile up and down stairs, than in five on a level 
floor.—The two latter exercises may be had within doors, when 
the weather discourages going abroad; and the last may be had 
when one is pinched for time, as containing a great quantity of 
exercise in a handful of minutes. The dumb bell is another ex- 
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ercise of the latter compendious kind; by the use of it I have in 
forty swings quickened my pulse from sixty to one hundred 
beats in a minute, counted by a second watch: and I suppose the 
warmth generally increases with quickness of pulse.’ 

To Dr. Priestly—Moral or prudential Algebra. 

‘In the affair of so much importance to you, wherein you ask 
my advice; 1 cannot for want of sufficient premises, counsel you 
what to determine; but if you please, I will tell you how. When 
those difficult cases occur, they are difficult chiefly because, while 
we have them under consideration, all the reasons fro, and con, 
are not present to the mind at the same time; but sometimes one 
set present themselves; and at other times another, the first being 
out of sight. Hence the various purposes or inclinations that al- 
ternately prevail, and the uncertainty that perplexes us. To get 
over this, my way is, to divide half a sheet of paper by a line into 
two columns, writing over the one fro, and over the other con; 
then during three or four days’ consideration, 1 put down under the 
different heads, short hints of the different motives, that at differ- 
ent times occur to me, for or against the measure. When I have 
thus got them all together in one view, enceavour to estimate 
their respective weights, and where I find two, (one on each side) 
that seem equal, I strike them both out. If I find areason fro equal 
to some ¢wo reasons con, I strike outthe ¢Aree. If I judge some two 
reasons con, equal to some three reasons fro, I strike out the five; 
and thus proceeding I find at length where the dalance lies; and 
if after a day or two of farther consideration, nothing new that is 
of importance occurs on either side, I come to a determination 
accordingly. And though the weight of reasons cannot be taken 
with the precision of algebraic quantities; yet, when each is thus 
considered separately and comparatively, and the whole lies before 
me, | think I can judge better, and am less liable to make a rash 
step; and in fact I have found great advantage from this kind of 
equation, in what may be called moral or prudential algebra.’ 

The project for a new American coin:— 

‘ There has been an intention to strike copper coin that may 
not only be useful as small change, but serve other purposes. In- 
stead of repeating continually upon every halfpenny the dull sto- 
ry that every body knows, (and what it would have been no loss 
to mankind if nobody had ever known,) that Geo. III. is King 
of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, &c. &c. To put on one 
side, some important Proverb of Solomon, some pious moral, 
prudential or economical precept, the frequent inculcation of 
which, by seeing it every time one receives a piece of money, 
might make an impression upon the mind, especially of young 
persons, and tend to regulate the conduct; such as on some, Zhe 
Sear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; on others, Honestu 
is the best frolicy; &c. &c. 

How much out of date is his advice, given in 1782, te 
newsnaper editors. 
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‘You do well to avoid being concerned in the pieces of perso- 
nal abuse, so scandalously common in our newspapers, that I am 
afraid to lend any of them here, ’till I have examined and laid aside 
such as would disgrace us; and subject us among strangers to a 
reflection like that used by a gentleman in a Coffee-house to two 
quarrellers, who after a mutually free use of the words rogue, vil- 
lain, rascal, scoundrel, &c. seemed as if they would refer their 
dispute to him: I know nothing of you, or your affairs, said he; I 
only perceive that you know one another. 

‘ The conductor of a newspaper, should, methinks, consider him- 
self as in some degree the guardian of his country’s reputation, and 
refuse to insert such writings as may hurt it. If people will print 
their abuses of one another, let them do it in little pamphlets, and 
distribute them where they think proper. It is absurd to trouble 
all the world with them; and unjust to subscribers in distant pla- 
ces, to stuff their paper with matters so unprofitable and so disa- 
greeable.’ 

Equally unseasonable are his observations on bookselling 
arts—made in 1785. 

‘ Of all the complainants, perhaps these booksellers are least 
worthy of consideration. The catalogue you last sent me amazes 
me by the high prices (said to be the lowest) affixed to each arti- 
cle. And one can scarce see a new book, without observing the 
excessive artifices made use of to puff up a paper of verses into 
a pamphlet, a pamphlet into an octavo, and an octavo into a quar- 
to, with scab-boarding, white-lines, sparse titles of chapters, and 
exorbitant margins, to such a degree, that the selling of paper 
seems now the object, and printing on it only the pretence. I in- 
close the copy of a page in a late comedy. Between every two 
lines there is a white space equa! to another line. You have a 
law, I think, against butchers blowing of veal to make it look fat- 
ter; why not one against booksellers’ blowing of books to make 
them look bigger. All this to yourself; you can easily guess the 
reason.’ 

On the improvement of spectacles: — 

‘By Mr. Dollond’s saying that my double spectacles can only 
serve particular eyes, I doubt he has not been rightly informed of 
their construction. I imagine it will be found pretty generally true 
that the same convexity of glass through which a man sees clearest 
and best at the distance proper for reading, is not the best fer 
greater distances. I therefore had formerly two pair of specta- 
cles, which I shifted occasionally, as in travelling I sometimes read 
and often wanted to regard the prospects. Finding this change 
troublesome, and not always sufficiently ready, I had the glasses 
cut, and half of each kind associated in the same circle,’ with the 
least convex at the top for distant objects, and the most convex at 
the bottom for reading. 

‘ By this means, as I wear my spectacles constantly, I have on- 
ly to move my eyes up or down as I want to see distinctly far or 
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near, the proper glasses being always ready. This I find more 
particularly convenient since my being in France, the glasses that 
serve me best at table to see what I eat not being the best to see 
the faces of those on the other side of the table who speak to me; 
and when one’s ears are not well accustomed to the sounds of 
a language, a sight of the movements in the features of him that 
speaks helps to explain; so that 1 understand French better by 
the help of my spectacles.’ 

On the improvement of ears:—To Mr Small. 

‘ The deafness you complain of gives me concern, as if great 
it must diminish considerably your pleasure in conversation. If 
moderate you may remedy it easily and readily, by putting your 
thumb and fingers behind your ear, pressing it outwards, and en- 
larging it as it were, with the hollow of your hand. By an exact 
experiment I found that I could hear the tick of a watch at forty 
five feet distance by this means, which was barely audible at twen- 
ty feet without it. The experiment was made at midnight when 
the house was still.’ 

While he was engaged in trying to bring about a peace be- 
tween England and her revolted colonies, he was so much 
absorbed in the enterprise, that every thing he touched was 
turned into politics. His dexterity on these occasions has af- 
forded us a great deal of amusement; but we cannot make 
room for more than one or two examples. Ina letter to Mrs. 
Thompson, Paris, Feb. 8, 1777, 

‘ Figure mein your mind(sayshe) as jolly as formerly, andas strong 
and hearty, only a few years older; very plainly dressed, wearing 
my thin gray straight hair, that peeps out under my only coiffure, 
a fine fur cap; which comes down my forehead almost to my 
spectacles. Think how this must appear among the powdered 
heads of Paris! I wish every lady and gentlemen in France would 
only be so obliging as to follow my fashion, comb their own heads 
as I do mine, dismiss their /friseurs, and pay me half the money 
they paid to them. You see the gentry might well afford this, 
and I could then enlist these /riseurs, (who are at least. 100,000) 
and with the money I would maintain them, make a visit with 
them to England, and dress the heads of your ministers and pri- 
vy counsellors; which I conceive at present to be un feu déeran- 
gees. Acieu! madcap; and believe me ever, your affectionate 
friend, and humble servant. B. FRANKLIN. 

‘P. S. Don’t be proud of this long letter. <A fit of the gout 
which has confined me five days, and made me refuse to see com- 
pany, has given me a little time to trifle; otherwise it would have 
been very short, visitors and business would have interrupted: 
and perhaps, with Mrs. Barrow, you wish they had’ 

To David Heartly, Esq. M. P. 

‘My Dear Frienp,—I received your favour of September 
26, containing your very judicious proposition of securing the 
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spectators in the opera and play-houses from the danger of fire. 
{ communicated it where I thought it might be useful. You will 
see by the inclosed that the subject has been under consideration 
here. Your concern for the security of life, even the lives of 
your enemies, does honour to your heart and your humanity. But 
what are the lives of a few idle haunters of play-houses compa- 
red with the many thousands of worthy men and honest indus- 
trious families butchered and destroyed by this devilish war! O! 
that we could find some happy invention to stop the spreading of 
the flames, and put an end to so horrid a conflagration! Adieu, I 
am ever, yours most affectionately.’ 

But what, in our opinion, did the most honour to Dr. Frank- 
lin’s character, was his strenuous endeavours, during the whole 
course of his political life, to prevent the occurrence of wars, 
and to ameliorate their horrors, when they should occur. For 
this purpose, he proposed to have an article in all treaties, 
forbidding the molestation of every class of persons, who 
were engaged in any employment, which strictly belonged to 
a state of peace;—cultivators of the earth, merchants and 
traders, in unarmed ships, artists and mechanics w orking in 
open towns. Nothing is clearer than that such a prohibition 
would not only abstract a great many of the motives to war, 
but lessen, also, no small part of the evils which customarily 
attended its prosecution. By getting it inserted in the trea- 
ties between all nations, Dr. Franklin was in hopes of mak- 
ing it, ultimately, an international law; but he never succeed- 
ed in his enterprise—except in the treaty between Ourselves 
and the King of Prussia.—His argument against privateer- 
ing has been long before the world; but, as the fact does not 
seem to be known, we shall venture to lay it before them 
again. If there is any weight in Dr. Smith’s argument against 
lotteries, we think our readers must acknowledge the force of 
Dr. Franklin’s analogous reasoning about privateers. 

‘ The practice of robbing merchants on the high seas, a rem- 
nant of the ancient piracy, though it may be accidentally benefi- 
cial to particular persons, is far from being profitable to all enga- 
ged in it, or to the nation that authorizes it. Inthe beginning of 
a war some rich ships not upon their guard are surprised and 
taken. This encourages the first adventurers to fit out more ar- 
med vessels, and many others to dothe same. But the enemy 
at the same time become more careful, arm their merchant ships 
better, and render them not so easy to be taken; they gu also 
more under protection of convoys: thus while the privateers to 
take them are multiplied, the vessels subject to be taken and the 
chances of profit are diminished, so that many cruizes are made 
wherein the expenses overgo the gains; and as is the case in other 
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lotteries, though particulars have got prizes, the mass of adven- 
turers are losers, the whole expense of fitting out all the priva- 
teers during a war, being much greater than the whole amount 
of goods taken. Then there is the national loss of all the la- 
bour of so many men during the time they have been employed 
in robbing; who besides spend what they get in riot, drunkenness, 
and debauchery, lose their habits of industry, are rarely fit for 
any sober business after a peace, and serve only to increase the 
number of highwaymen and housebreakers. Even the under- 
takers who have been fortunate, are by sudden wealth led into 
expensive living, the habit of which continues when the means of 
supporting it ceases, and finally ruins them. A just punishment 
for their having wantonly and unfeelingly ruined many honest in- 
nocent traders and their families, whose- subsistence was employ- 
ed in serving the common interests of mankind.’ 

There are some pieces of information in the first Part of 
this volume, which we shall extract, for the sake of those, 
whom they may concern. In the ‘ P. S.’ of a letter to Dr. 
Ingenhauz, dated from Philadelphia, October 24, 1788, we 
find the following sentence:— 

‘We have no philosophical news here at present, except that 
a boat moved by a steam engine, rows itself against tide in our 
river, and it is apprehended the construction may be so simplified 
and improved as to become generally useful.’ 

In a letter to Mr. Wright,—London—dated from Phila- 
delphia, Nov. 4, 1789, we have the following paragraph:— 

‘I wish success to your endeavours for obtaining an abolition 
of the slave trade. The epistle from your yearly meeting for the 
year 1758, was not the first sowing of the good seed you men- 
tion; for I find by an old pamphlet in my possession, that GuorGE 
KeiTH near an hundred years since wrote a paper against the 
practice, said to be ‘ given forth by the appointment of the meet- 
ing held by him, at Philip James’s house in the city of Philadel- 
phia, about the year 1693; wherein a strict charge was given to 
friends, ‘that they should set their negroes at liberty after some 
reasonable time of service, kc. &c.’ And about the year 1728, 
or 29,1 myself printed a book for Ralph Sandyford, another of 
your friends of this city, against keeping negroes in slavery; two 
editions of which he distributed gratis. And about the year 1736 
I printed another book on the same subject for Benjamin Lay, 
who also professed being one of your friends, and he distributed 
the books chiefly among them. By these instances it appears 
that the seed was indeed sown in the good ground of your pro- 
fession, (though much earlier than the time you mention) and its 
springing up to effect at last, though so late, is some confirmation 
of lord Bacon’s observation, that a good motion never dies; and 
may encourage us in making such; though hopeless of their ta- 
king immediate effect.’ 
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He writes to Mrs. Mecom, his sister, at Boston,—Phil. 
Dec. 17, 1789— 

‘You tell me you are desired by an acquaintance to ask my 
opinion whether the generai circumstances mentioned in the his- 
tory of Baron Trenck are founded in fact; to which I can only 
answer, that of the greatest part of those circumstances, the scene 
being laid in Germany. I must consequently be very ignorant; but 
of what he says, as having passed in France, between the minis- 
ters of that country, himself, and me, I can speak positively that 
it is founded in falsehood, and that the fact can only serve to con- 
found, as I never saw him in that country, nor ever knew or heard 
of him any where, till I met with the above mentioned history in 
print, in the German language, in which he ventured to relate it 
as a fact, that I had with those ministers, solicited him to enter in- 
to the American service. A translation of that book into French 
has since been printed, but the translator has omitted that preten- 
ded fact, probably from an apprehension that its being in that coun- 
try known not tu be true, might hurt the credit and sale of the 
translation.’ 

Dr. Stiles, President of Yale College, wrote to him, an. 
28, 1790—in order to ask his picture for the Library, and 
‘to know the opinion of his venerable friend concerning JE- 
sus of Nazareth.’ The Doctor thus answered the latter part 
of the letter: — 

‘You desire to know something of my religion. It is the first 
time I have been questioned upon it. But I cannot take your cu- 
riosity amiss, and shall endeavour in a few words to gratify it. 
Here is my creed: I believe in One God, the creator of the uni- 
verse. That he governs it by his Providence. That he ought to 
be worshipped. That the most acceptable service we render to 
him is doing good to his other children. That the sou! of man is 
immortal, and will be treated with justice in another life respect- 
ing its conduct in this. These I take to be the fundamental points 
in all sound religion, and I regard them as you do in whatever 
sect I meet with them. As to Jesus of Nazareth, my opinion of 
whom you particularly desire, 1 think the system of morals and 
his religion as he left them to us, the best the world ever saw or 
is like to see; but I apprehend it has received various corrupting 
changes, and I have with most of the present dissenters in En- 
gland, some doubts as to his divinity; though it is a question I do 
not dogmatise upun, having never studied it, and think it needless 
to busy myself with it now, when I expect soon an opportunity 
of knowing the truth with less trouble. I see no harm however 
in its being believed, if that belief has the good consequence, as 
probably it has, of making his doetrines more respected and more 
observed, especially as I do not perceive that the Supreme takes 
it amiss by distinguishing the believers in his government of the 
world with any peculiar marks of his displeasure. I shall only 
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add respecting myself, that having experienced the goodness of 
that being in conducting me prosperously through a long life, J 
have no doubt of its continuance in the next, though without the 
smallest conceit of meriting such goodness.’* 

The extracts we have now made, comprise a very small 
portion of the interesting matter in the first Part of this vol- 
ume. The two remaining Parts are taken up with letters re- 
lating to American politics. They throw a great deal of new 
light upon the subject of our disputes with Great Britain, and 
w ll be of the utmost importance to the future historian of 
America. We had prepared to give a brief sketch of all our 
dealings with England, in which Dr. Franklin took a part; 
but, as we have already taken up so much room with this ar- 
ticle, we shall be obliged to postpone the undertaking to some 
other occasion, and content ourselves, at present, with mere- 
ly touching upon one or two of those great points of the sub- 
ject, which chiefly concern the life and writings of Dr. 
Franklin. 

The origin of our troubles with England may be traced 
to the liberality with which the colonies contributed to the pro- 
secution of the French war, in 1756. It gave the mother coun- 
try a prodigious idea of our riches; and it was accordingly 
resolved, that a part of the Empire, which commanded such 
resources, should no longer remain at the disposal of a Pro- 
vincial Legislature. The promptness. too, with which the 
Colonies had wrestled to outdo each other, in meeting the 
requisitions of the crown, was, to persons unacquainted with 
the loyal motive of such conduct, a pretty sure proof, that, 
if alittle force were applied, they might be squeezed into still 
greater contribution. Measures were set on foot, therefore, to 


* The Doctor acknowledges, in many places, that, in his early days, he 
was among the infidels; and we are told, in the Biographical Dictionary 
of Living Authors, that he once associated with one David Williams, in 
London, with the express design of preaching up atheistical doctrines. 
This Wiiliams, it seems, was driven to the metropolis from the West of 
England, for having attempted the introduction of a reformed Liturgy. 
The rest of the story we shall give in the Biographer’s own words—and 
wonder if it be true? 

‘ This scheme, however, he carried on for some time at Chelsea, and 
had Dr. Franklin for a lodger, with whom he concerted the plan of an athe- 
istical congregation. The project so matured, was brought out with great 
parade ata chapel in Margaret Street, Cavendish Square; and among 
others who contributed towards the support of this attempt to undermine 
christianity, the great Frederick of Prussia was mentioned. For some 
time the novelty attracted great notice, and many persons of distinction 
attended the lectures;’ but the chapel, we are told, was pretty soon deser- 
ted.—p. 387. 
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deprive the Colonial Assemblies of alllegislative power; and 
the English Parliament resolved to take away the only mo- 
tive of their generosity, by assuming the right of taxing them 
in all cases whatsoever. The misjudgment of this policy, it 
was Dr. Franklin’s assiduous occupation to expose and to 
reprobate. He talked—he wrote—he submitted to ever 
sort of interrogatory: but, with all his knowledge of Coloni- 
al affairs, joined to the happiest faculty of setting them in a 
true light, he could not beat it into the heads of the English 
Ministry, that subjects, who so liberally opened their purses 
at the request of the King, would most inevitably tie up the 
strings, when he came with a command. He tried to make 
them understand, that the Colonies in America were analo- 
gous to the English possessions in Germany—both submit- 
ting to the same king—but having all their own Legislatures: 
And when he was told, that the Colonies had heretofore sub- 
mitted to the laws imposed by the'English Government; ‘ and 
that the reception of any law draws after it, by achain which 
cannot be broken, the unwelcome necessity of submitting to 
taxation,’ * he replies with another irrefragable argument, 
that ‘ precedents of acts of parliament, (Priv. Cor. p. 186.) 
binding the colonies, and our tacit consent to those acts are 
all frivolous. Shall a guardian who has imposed upon, cheat- 
ed, and plundered a minor under his care, who was unable 
to prevent it, plead these impositions after his ward has dis- 
covered them, as precedents and authorities for continuing 
them. There have been precedents time out of mind tor 
robbing on Hounslow Heath, but the highwayman who robbed 
there yesterday, does, nevertheless, deserve hanging.’ Noth- 
ing, indeed, seems to be more pointed and forcible than all 
the Doctor’s reasonings on this subject. His Prussian Edict, 
for instance, displays, in a most inimitable manner, the ridi- 
culous pretensions of Great Britain over her Colonies; and 
we cannot resist the temptation of extracting the account, 
which he gives, of its reception among the eminent charac- 
ters, whom it was chiefly intended to influence. 

‘Lord Mansfield said of it, (he writes to his son) that it was very 


ABLE and very ARTFUL indeed; and would do mischief by giving 
here a bad impression of the measures of government, and in the 
colonies by encouraging them in their contumacy. It is reprinted in 
the Chronicle, where you will see it, but stripped of all the capital- 
ling and italiking, that intimate the allusions and mark the empha- 
sis of written discourses, to bring them as near as possible to those 


* These are the words of Dr. Johnson; who was one of the first to dis- 
play his loyalty, and his ignorance, on this subject. 
VOL. Ix. 4.9 
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spoken: printing such a piece all in one even small characte: 
seems to me like repeating one of Whitfield’s Sermons in the mo- 
notony of a school-boy. What made it the more noticed here 
was, that people in reading it, were, as the phrase is, ¢aken in, til] 
they had got half through it, and imagined it a real edict, to which 
mistake I suppose the King of Prussia’s character must have 
contributed. 1 was down at Lord Le Despencer’s when the post 
brought that day’s papers. Mr. Whitehead was there too (Paul 
Whitehead, the author of Manners) who runs early through all 
the papers, and tells the company what he finds remarkable. He 
had them in another room, and we were chatting in the breakfast 
parlour, when he came running into us, out of breath, with the 
paper in his hand. Here! says he, here’s news for ye! Here’s the 


King of Prussia claiming a right to this kingdom! All stared, | 


and I as much as any body; and he went on to read it. When he 
had read two or three paragraphs, a gentleman present said, 
Damn his impudence, I dare say, we shall hear by next frost 
thit he is ufion his march with 100,000 men to back this. White- 
head, who is very shrewd, soon after began to smoke it, and look- 


ing in my face said, J’// be hanged if this is not some of your | 
American jokes ufion us. The reading went on and ended with 


abundance of laughing, and a general verdict that it was a fair 


hit. And the piece was cut out of the paper and preserved in | 


my Lord’s collection.’ 

The intimate knowledge— the local notion,’ as Mr. Burke 
calls it—which Dr. Franklin possessed, of all the habits and 
principles of the Colonies, gave him peculiar advantages in 
exposing the miscalculations of English statesmen about 
their affairs; and, whenever there was occasion, he tells us, 
he did not tail to make the exposition, in a way* that should 


* He had a great many channels of communication, we doubt not. 
which have never been discovered even to this day. One of them is 
shown to us in the Private Correspondence: — Mrs. Mehetabel Wright 
was altogether a very extraordinary woman. She was the niece of the 
celebrated John Wesley, but was born at Philadelphia, in which city her 
parents settled at an early period. Mrs. Wright was greatly distinguish- 
ed as a modeller in wax; which art she turned to a remarkable account 
in the American war, by coming to England, and exhibiting her per- 
formances. This enabled her to procure much intelligence of importance. 
which she communicated to Dr. Franklin and others, with whom she cor- 
responded during the whole war. As soon as a general was appointed, or 
a squadron begun to be fitted out, the old lady found means of access to 
some family where she could gain information, and thus without being 
at all suspected, she contrived to transmit an account of the number ot 
the troops, and the place of their destination to her political friends abroad. 
She af one time had frequent access to Buckingham-House; and used, 
it was said, to speak her sentiments very freely to their Majesties, who 
were amused with her originality. The great Lord Chatham honoured 
her with his visits, and she took his likeness which appears in Westmin 
ster Abbey. Mrs. Wright died very old in February, 1786.’ 
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carry it to the ears of the King. Lord Hillsborough lost his 
Secretaryship of the Colonies chiefly by this means. He had 
pettishly dissolved the Provincial Assemblies, under the im- 
pression, that in this country, as in England, the cost of a 
re-election would be so great, that few of those, who had vexed 
him with petitions, would again occupy their seats; whereas, 
he ought to have known, that an election here might be gained 
without ‘giving even a glass of cyder to an elector’—-and 
that the measure he took, to winow the Legisltures oi the 
disaffected, was the very one to make them still more con- 
tumacious. Boston, too, had grievously offended his Lord- 
ship; and, still misled by his English and Irish ideas, he 
undertook to punish her, by removing the Assembly to Cam- 
bridge. He imagined, that, as London or Dublin would 
be a considerable loser, if the wealthy lords and commoners 
were not permitted to spend their money there,--so would 
Boston also, when the delegates should be forbidden to 
assemble in the town: whereas, in point of fact, the removal 
of an assembly of frugal yeomen could only effect the funds 
of a few poor widows, who kept boarding-houses. ‘These, 
and a variety of other blunders, Dr. Franklin took all conve- 
nient Occasion to point out; and his Lordship knew very well 
to what personage he chiefly owed his downfal. 

‘ And now we are among great folks, let me tell you a little of 
Lord Hillsborough. I went down to Oxford with and at the in- 
stance of Lord Le Despencer, who is on all occasions very good 
tome, and seems of late very desirous of my company. Mr. 
Todd too was there, who has some attachment to Lord H. and in 
a walk we were taking told me as a secret that Lord H. was 
much chagrined at being out of place, and could never forgive 
me for “ writing that pamphlet against his report about the Ohio. 
1 assured him, says Mr. T. that I knew you did not write it; and 
the consequence is, that he thinks I know the contrary, and want- 
ed to impose upon him in your favour; and so I find he is now 
displeased with me, and for no other cause in the world His 
friend Bamber Gascoign too says that they well knew it was writ- 
ten by Dr. F. who was one of the most mischievous men in Eng- 
land.” That same day Lord H. called upon Lord Le D. whose 
chamber and mine -were together in Queen’s College. I was in 
the inner room shifting and heard his votce, but did not see him 
as he went down stairs immediately with Lord Le D. who men- 
tioning that I was above, he returned directly, and came to me in 
the pleasantest manner imaginable. ‘ Dr. F.’ says he, ‘I did not 
know till this minute that you were here, and I am come back /o 
make you my bow. I am glad to see you at Oxford, and that you 
look so well, &c.’ In return for this extravagance I compliment- 
ed him on his son’s performance in the theatre, though indeed 1 
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was but indifferent; so that account was settled. For as people 
say when they are angry if he strikes me, I'll strike him again, I 
think sometimes it may be right so say, if he flatters me, Pll flat- 
ter him again. This is lex talionis, returning offences in kind.’ 

The knowledge and the zeal, with which the Doctor main- 
tained the cause of America, made him a formidable character 
to all those, who had to do with Colonial affairs: And it 
was not long, of course, before measures began to be consid- 
ered, either to drive him from England, er to keep him in 
the country, by stopping his mouth with a place. Accord- 
ingly, it began to be asked about--it one could take care of 
the American Post-offices, why should there be two? And it 
was very suddenly discovered, that Dr. Franklin’s non-resi- 
dence in the country, created great zmconveniences in the es- 
tablishment: Lord Sandwich.began such discourse with the 

Duke of Grafton; who desired Mr. Cooper, Secretary of the 
Treasury, to mention the fact to Dr. Franklin, ‘ and to say 
to him, (p. 165) at the same time, that though his going to 
his post might remove the objection, yet if he chose rather 
to reside in England, his merit was such in his (Grace’s) opi- 
nion, as to entitle him to something better there, and it should 
not be his (the Duke’s) fault if he was not well provided for.’ 
The Doctor did not refuse, ‘ because (as he tells us) at court, 
if one shows an unwillingness to be obliged it is often constru- 
ed as a mark of mental hostility, and one makes an enemy.’ 
Mr. Cooper wished him to leave his card at the Duke’s, and 
to be at the Treasury the next board-day. He went, accor- 
dingly; but, as his Grace was not there, Mr. Cooper, took 
him to Lord North, then Chancellor of the Exchequer,—- 
who was very obliging, and hoped they should find some way 
of making it worth his while to remain in England. Thence 
he was carried away to Mr. Cooper’s country-seat at Rich- 
mond; and every thing, in short, seemed to be in train for his 
conversion. But, after calling on his Grace several times,—- 
finding him either absent or busy always,——he concluded that 
the fit was over, we believe; for we hear no more of his being 
‘ provided for,’ or having any thing ‘ worth while.’ 

_ These must serve as specimens of the anecdotical informa- 
tion contained in the Private Correspondence. Through all 
the delicate and novel difficulties, which attended the progress 
of our rupture with Great Britain, Dr. Franklin conduct- 
ed himself with the skill of a practised diplomatist. He 
struggled, without ceasing, for peace; but it was for a peace, 
which should make his country a nation among nations——and 
he would have laid down his life, we believe, before he would 
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have come toa treaty on any other terms. It was a standing 
expression of his, that there could not be a bad peace, or a 
good war; and, to those who could not realize the deep phi- 
losophy upon which the remark was founded, he appeared to 
be ior giving up any thing and every thing, if he could only 
stop the cutting of throats therewithal: But the truth is—- 
and it meets us at every corner of his Correspondence—-there 
never was a man who loved his country better than Dr. 
Franklin, or who fought her diplomatic battles more skilful- 
ly, more ardently, more patiently, or more successfully. He 
submitted, as long as it was compatible with our interests, 
to all the ambidexterity of the British Government in the 


negotiation tor peace; and did so, indeed, for the purpose of 


turning it to his own account. He went through a patient 
correspondence with unofficial persons, before the treaty was 
commenced; and then suffered the pumping of all the secret 
and anonymous emissaries, which the English Government 


saw fit to depute. He had a peculiar felicity, however, of 


making all these things work together for his own cause;—a 
felicity which made him be thought a cunning man; but 
which, we think, considerably differed from true cunning: 
And we were struck with Mr. Laurens’ fine remark on the 
subject—that ‘ Dr. Franklin knew how to manage a cunning 
man; but that, when he conversed or treated with a man of 
candor, there was no man more candid than himself.’ Priv. 
Cor. p. 312. 

We have but a word or two to say respecting Mason L. 
Weems’ edition of Dr. Franklin’s Essay s; and, indeed, we 
placed it by the side of the other works, chiefly because it is, 
in asmall way, another example of the editorial abuse which 
that philosopher has suffered. We had another motive, also, 
in the character of the editor; who, if we have a correct ac- 
count of him, has the power of doing considerable good, and 
considerable mischief, among the lower order of readers in 
this country. If he ‘of Lodge No. 50, Dumfries’ be the 
same that was ‘ formerly a of Mount Vernon Parish,’ 
he has written a Life of Washington, which has reached the 
‘ seventeenth edition—greatly improved;’ and, from the man- 
ner in which we understand he gets off a book, we suppose 
his Life of Franklin will go through an equal number of re- 
publications. Our readers should know, that he is an au- 
thor, a pediar, and a preacher. He writes a book; and car- 
ries it about the country; holding forth a goodly sermon in 
every village, and taking occasion to exhort all manner of 
persons to open their eyes and read fructifying books. ‘The 
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cart stands ready at the door; and, after a congregation have 


heard a sermon for nothing, they will seldom be so hard- 
hearted as not to pay for a book. This is the account we 


have of the matter. We cannot vouch for its accuracy; and, 
indeed, until we read his Life of Franklin, we could not our- 
selves believe, that the part which concerns the preaching 
had any foundation. The following passage, however, seems 


to be something like it. 
‘ Ye blind parents, who can think hard of laying out a few dol- 


lars for books (we use his own italics,) and education of your chil- 
dren; meanly grumbling all the time, as if it were so much pre- 


cious money thrown away, and lost forever, O attend to this story 
of Dr. Franklin’s! (That is to say, give me a ‘ dollar for the book.’) 
God grant it may open your eyes; and convince you that the most 
profitable pounds, shillings, and pence, which his father ever laid 
out on him, were laid out on his education and books.’ &c. &c. 
p- 138. 

Now, as we take Mr. Weems to be one of those men, 
who mean no harm, we have a little piece of information 
for his own especial ear—namely, that, when he re-prints the 
memoir of a person, written by himself, the critics will not 
hold him guiltless, if he presumes to add or to omit any 
thing whatsoever,—and that, when he professes to give him- 
self a continuation of such a memoir, he should be careful 
to avoid copying too closely, in any instance, a similar con- 
tinuation by another hand. These things he does not seem 
to have been aware of, in editing his Life of Dr. Franklin. 
The continuation by Dr. Stuber was written in a plain and 
simple manner, and corresponded very well with the other 
part of the Life. Mr. Weems has made it the substratum 
of his own article; but he has stuffed it so full of queer ex- 
pressions, that it is very greatly altered ad i//o. Sundry pas- 
sages are entirely omitted; while others, again, have given 
away to such substitutions as none but a Lodger at 50, Dum- 
fries, could ever have composed. The following Ca3vrares 
passage must sufhice:— 

‘Toa common kite, made of silk rather than paper, because 
of the rain, he fixed a slender iron point. The string which he 
chose for his kite was of silk because of the fondness of lightning 
for silk; and for the same reason, at the lower end of the string 
he tied a key. With this simple preparation, he went out on the 
commons, back of Philadelphia, as a thundergust was coming on, 
and raised his kite towards the clouds. The lightning soon found 
out his metallic rod, as it soared aloft on the wings of the kite, 
and greeted its polished point with a cordial kiss. With joy he 
beheld the loose fibres of his string raised by the fond touch of the 
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celestial salutant, like the rich plumage of the pheasant’s neck at 
the approach of her wanton mate.’ 
The conclusion we draw from the foregoing review—is— 


that a skilful edition of Dr. Franklin’s complete works is 


still a destderatum in English literature. And we had rather 


it might always remain a desideratum, than to have an inade- 
quate hand undertake to supply it. The editor of Dr. Frank- 
lin’s works should be somewhat like Dr. Franklin himseli,— 
a man of great penetration—of versatile abilities—of consid- 
able research—ot inexhaustible patience—and of irretragable 


integrity. He should at least have penetration enough to 


enter into his author’s train of thought—abilities enough to 
be at home on almost every sort of subject—research enough 
to ascertain when, and where, and how, the different trea- 
tises were published—patience ‘enough to set them in proper 

order—and integrity enough to reject such as are not genuine. 
Almost all the Doctor’s works appeared originally in the 
newspapers; the editors of which, we have no doubt, took 
the liberty of making many alterations in such as were poli- 
tical, and oiten misprinted, because they did not understand, 
such as were philosophical. Neither as a politician, nor as 
a philosopher, therefore, is he adequately represented in our 
collections of his writings; and we are airaid he never will 
be adequately represented, till we have ascertained how ma- 
ny of his papers have been thus mutilated, and how much 
mutilation they have undergone. We hope, that, some day 
or other, we may be able to notice an edition, which will sa- 
tisfy us upon all these subjects. And, in the mean time, we 
think we can ourselves communicate some facts, not com- 
monly known, respecting three of his productions. 

In literature, as well as in all other trades, those who are 
worth the most, generally have credit for more than they are 
worth; and, borrowing with ease because they are not sus- 
pected of poverty, they frequently enrich themselves, with 
the riches of others. We do not always stigmatize, or even 
question the fairness of these gains; and if we sometimes 
engage in counting them, it is merely as a matter of amuse- 
ment. It is curious, however, to follow such speculations to 
their source;—to inquire from whence the funds were ob- 
tained,—how they have heen employed—and what profit 
they hawe yielded; and, as we usually find that the public, 
at least, get back the principal with interest, we are the less 
inclined to find fault with the borrower, even if he should 
not always acknowledge his obligations. It is in this spirit 
that we have traced to the Juliet of Shakspeare, some of 
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the delicate and affecting tenderness of Mr. Moore; and 
have found, or thought we found, the melancholy and meta- 
physical Hamlet lending here and there a trait to the Harold 
oi a favourite poet. In this spririt, too, we have seen in 
Voltaire’s vision of Babouk, Burke’s celebrated metaphor on 
taxation,—-and ir Marivaux’s story of the strolling player, 
one of Goldsmith’s most entertaining Essays. Dr. Franklin, 
although perhaps the most original thinker of his age, was 
nevertheless indebted to his predecessors for the original 
hints of some of his works. 

The Jforals of Chess is not altogether an original essay. 
During the middle ages, it became a sort of mania to moral- 
ize the works oi profane authors; and ‘even the game ol 
chess was moralized (says Mr. Douce*); for the reader who 
may take up Caxton’s translation of Jacobus de Caesolis, 
will be grievously disappointed should he expect to find any 
didactic or even historical iniormation.’? We are sorry we 
have not access to the book, in order to see how tar the Doc- 
tor tollowed his prototype,—if, indeed, he iollowed him at 
all.—On the Parable againt Persecution, another article which 
is not altogether original, we can speak with more knowledge. 
Jerem. Taylor says he found such an one in the ‘ Jews’ 
Books.’+ 

‘I end (the treatise on Communicating with Dissenting Church- 
es) with a story which I find inthe Jews’ Books. ‘ When 4éraham 
sate at his tent-door, according to his custom, waiting to enter- 
tain strangers; he espied an old man stooping and leaning on his 
staff, weary with age and travell, coming towards him, who was 
an hundred years of age: he received him kindly, washed his feet, 
provided supper, caused him to sit down: but observing that the 
old man eat and prayed not, nor begged fora blessing on his 
meat, he asked him why he did not worship the God of Heaven. 
The old man told him that he worshipped the Fire only, and ac- 
knowledged no other God. At which answer 4éraham grew so 
zealously angry, that he thrust the old man out of his tent, and 
exposed him to all the evils of the night. When the old man was 
gone, God called to .4éraham and asked him where the stranger 
was. He replied, I thrust him away, because he did not worship 
thee. God answered him, I have suffered him these’ hundred 
years, although he dishonoured me; and canst thou not endure 
him one night, when he gave thee no trouble.’ Upon this, such 
is the story, déraham fetcht him back again and gave him hospita- 
ble entertainment and wise instruction.’ 

The Conversation of a Company of Ephemera; with the 
Soliloquy of one advanced in Age—is still more apparently 


* Tllustrations of Shakspeare, &c. London. 1807. Vol. IT, p. 341. 
+ Discourse on the Liberty of Prophesying, &c. Sect. XXII. 
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an imitation. The Abbe Le Blanc says he found nearly the 
same thing in an obscure English author.* 

‘Cicero in the first book of his Tusculans shows ingeniously 
the falsity of the judgments we form concerning the duration of 
the human life compared with eternity. To give the more force 
to his reasoning he quotes a passage from the Natural History of 
Aristotle touching a kind of insects, that are common upon the 
banks of the Hypanist who never live beyond the day in which 
they are produced. 

‘To pursue the idea of this elegant writer, let us suppose that 
one of the most robust of these Hypanians (so they are call’d in 
history) was according to his own notions as ancient as time it- 
self; that he had begun to exist at break of day, and by the ex- 
traordinary force of his constitution, had been able to support the 
fatigues of an active life thro’ the number of seconds in ten or 
twelve hours. During such a long course of instants, by his ex- 
perience, and his reflections on all he had seen, he must have ac- 
quired very sublime wisdom. He looks upon his fellow crea- 
tures who died about noon as happily deliver’d from the great 
number of inconveniences to which old age is subject. He has 
astonishing traditions to relate to his grand children, concerning 
facts that were prior to all the memorials of their nation. The 
young swarm composed of beings who may have already liv’d a 
full hour, approach with respect this venerable sire, and hear his 
instructive discourses with admiration. Every thing that he re- 
lates to them will appear a prodigy to that generation whose life 
is so very short: the space of a day will seem the greatest dura- 
tion of time, and day break in their chronology will be call’d the 
creat ara of the creation. 


* Letters on the English and French Nations. 2 vols. London. 1747. 
Vol. I., p. 150.‘ As our author (says the translator) gives us no hint 
by which to find out this obscure English author, we are obliged to trans- 
late the passage back again.’ 

+ ‘A river in Scytbia, at present called the Bog. Aristotle says there 
are small animals upon the river Hypanis which live but aday. He that 
dies at eight in the morning dies in his youth; he that dies at five in the 
evening dies in decrepid old age. Who among us does not laugh to see 
the happiness or misery of this moment of existence brought into conside- 
ration? The shortest and longest life among us, if we compare it with eter- 
nity, or only with the duration of mountains, stars, trees, or even of some 
animals, is not less ridiculous. —Montaigne’s Essays.’ 

Our classical readers will recollect the original passage. Apud Hypa- 
nim fluvium, qui ab Europe parte in Pontum influit, Aristoteles ait bestio- 
las quasdam nasci, quae unum diem vivant. Ex his igitur, hora octava 
que mortua est, provecta state mortua est: quz vero occidente sole, de- 
crepita: eo magis, si etiam solestiali die. Confer nostram longissimam 
etatem cum eternitate, in eadem propemodum brevitate, qua illa bestio~ 
le, reperiemur.—T usc. Qest. 1. 1, § 39. 
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‘Let us now suppose this venerable insect, the Nestor of the 
Hypanis, a little before his death, and about the hour of sun-set, 
assembling all his descendants, friends, and acquaintances, to im- 
part to them dying his last thoughts, and give them his final ad- 
vice. They repair from all parts under the vast shelter of a mush- 
room, and the departing sage addresses himself to them in the 
following manner: 

‘Friends and countrymen, I perceive that the longest life must 
have an end. The term of mine is arrived, and I do not regret 
my fate, since my age was become a burthen to me, and to me 
there was no longer any thing new under the sun. ‘The revolu- 
tions that have desolated my country, the great number of par- 
ticular accidents to which we are all subject, the infirmities that 
afflict our race, the misfortunes that have happened to me in my 
own family; «ll that I have seen in the course of a long life, has 
but too well taught me this grand truth; that no happiness, plac’d 
on things which do not depend on us, can be secure or durable. 
The uncertainty of life is great. One whole generation perish’d 
by asharp wind. A multitude of our heedless youth were swept 
off into the waters by an unexpected fresh gale. What terrible 
deluges have I seen happen by a sudden shower! Our most solid 
coverings are not proof against a storm of hail. A dark cloud 
makes the most courageous hearts totremble. I liv’d in the first 
ages, and convers’d with insects of a taller stature, a stronger con- 
stitution, and I may add of more profound wisdom than any of 
those in the present generation. I beseech you to give credit to 
my last words, when I assure you, that the same sun, which now 
appears beyond the water, and seems to be not far distant from the 
earth; that very sun I have formerly seen in the middle of the 
heavens, casting down his rays directly upon us. The earth was 
much more enlightened in those past ages, the air much warmer, 
and your ancestors were much more sober and more virtuous. 
Though my senses are impair’d, my memory is not, and I can as- 
sure you that glorious being has motion. I saw his first rising 
over the summit of that mountain, and I began my life about the 
same time that he began his immense career. Fora great many 
ages he «dvanced along the heavens with a prodigious heat, and 
a brightness of which you can have no idea, a brightness which 
would certainly have been to you insupportable. But now by his 
decline, and a sensible diminution of his vigour, I foresee that all 
nature will soon be at an end, and that the world will be buried in 
darkness in less than an hundred minutes. Alas! my friends, how 
did I formerly flatter myself with the deceitful hope of living for- 
€ver upon this earth! What confidence ‘did I not put in the firm- 
ness of my members, the spring of my joints, and the strength of 
my wings! But! have liv’d long enough for nature and for glory: 
none of those, whom I shall leave behind me, will have the same sa- 
—— in this age of darkness and decay, which I see is already 

egun. 
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Art. II1.—Some Account of an improved Mode of suspending 
Gazometers. By Robert Hare, Junr. Honorary Doctor in 
Medicine, and Member of various scientific Societies. 
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it is well known to all who are conversant in gas light ap- 
paratus, that no mode has been heretofore devised to ren- 
der gazometers accurately equiponderant at all points of their 
immersion in the water; a circumstance so indispensable to 
their action. The mode adopted in the large London Es- 
tablishments, and which appears to be the most approved, is 
that of the gazometer chain. This is costly; difficult to exe- 
cute well, and not susceptible of correction, when erroneous- 
ly proportioned to the desired effect; especially after the ap- 
paratus is in operation. From all these faults, the method 
of suspension on a beam, like that in our cut, is entirely 
free. In practice it has answered perfectly: and, when we 
have described the mode of constructing such a beam, we 
think the rationale of its operation will become self-evident. 
Find (by trial, if possible; if not, by calculation) the weight 
of the gazometer when sunk so low, as that the top will be 
as near as possible to the water, without touching it. In the 
same way find the weight of the gazometer at the highest 
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point of immersion, to which it is to rise, when in use. Then, 
as the weight in the last case, is to the weight in the first; so 
let the length of the arm A, be to the length of the arm B. 


' From the centre D, with de radius A, describe a circle; on 


which set off an arch C, equal to the ‘whole height through 
which the gazometer is to move. Divide this into as many 
parts as there are spaces in it, equal each to one-sixth of the 
radius or length of arm A. ‘Through the points thus found, 

draw as many diameters; which will of course, form a cor- 

responding number of radii and divisions, on the opposite 
side of the circle. Divide the difference between the length 
of A and B, by the sum of these divisions: and let the quo- 
tient be g. From the center D towards the side E, on radi- 
us 2, set off a distance equal to the length of the arm A, less 
the quotient org. On radius 3, set off a distance equal to A, 
less 2g, or twice the quotient; and so set off distances on 
each of the radii; the last being always less than the prece- 
ding, by the value of g. <A curve line bounding the distan- 
ces thus found, will be that of the arch head E. The beam 
being supported on a gudgeon at D, let the gazometer be ap- 
pended at G; and let a weight be appended at F, adequate 
to balance it at any one point of immersion. This same weight 
will balance it at all other points of its immersion—provided 
the quantity of water displaced by equal sections of the gaz- 
ometer be equal. But as the weights on which A and B were 
predicated, may not be quite correct; and as, in the construc- 
tion of large vessels, equability of thickness and shape can- 
not be sufficiently attained—the consequent irregular buoyancy 
is compensated by causing the weight to hang nearer to, or 
farther trom the centre, at any of the points taken in making 
the curve. This object is accomplished by varying the sli- 
ders seen opposite to the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6. When they are 
properly adjusted, they are made firm by the screws of which 


the heads are visible in the diagram. 


The drawing is of a beam twelve feet in length; and of 
course, the length of the arm A is six feet—that of B, four 
feet—their difference two feet; which divided by 6, the num- 
ber of points taken in making the curve E, gives four in- 
ches tor the quotient g. Hence the distance on radius 2, was 
five feet eight inches—on radius 3, five feet four inches— 
on radius 4, five feet—on radius 5, four feet eight inches— 
on radius 6, four feet ‘our inches—and lastly four feet. 

The iron gudgeon, where it enters the beam is square. The 
projecting parts are turned true, and should be bedded in 
brass or steel dies; placed, of course, on a competent frame. 
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The sixth part of a revolution of the portions of the gudgeon 
thus supported, is the only source of friction to which this 
beam is subject during the whole period of the descent of 
the gazometer;—which, in large ones, does not ordinarily 
take place in less than six hours. 





Art. Il.—Pilgrimage to the Holy Land: a Poem in two 
Cantos. To which is added, The Tempest, a Fragment. By 
Lord Byron. Philadelphia: republished by M. Thomas. 
1817. pp. 65. 

OTWITHSTANDING the positive assertion, contained 

in the advertisement of the London Editor, that the 
copyright of this litthe work was assigned to him ‘by the 
noble author himself,’ for the consideration of five hundred 
uineas, some doubts of its genuineness still linger on our 
mind. The character of Lord Byron’s poetry is so marked 
and peculiar, that its rudest features may, without much 
difficulty, be imitated, or rather mimicked, so as to deceive 

a careless or superficial reader. But those fine touches of 

wild and deep pathos, interspersed in all his compositions, 

among a thousand crudities, are not so easily copied—and 


perhaps not to be equalled, by any living manutacturer of 


rhyme. For the sake, therefore, of the reputation of this 
wayward child of poesy, we cherish a hope, that these pro- 
ductions, denominated Poems, will appear, by future investi- 
gation, to have been, not the rickety offspring of his Lord- 
ship’s fascinating muse; but the chef deuvre of some tyro 
poetaster, trying his wing in an imitation betore he has ac- 
quired audacity to attempt a flight. 

It is undeniable, that great poets sometimes write bad 
verses; but it is generally, because their subject is ungraci- 
ous to their feelings or ill suited to theirtaste. No such ex- 
cuse, however, can be imagined for the flatness, the vapid 
dulness, that pervades the Pilgrimage. Lord Byron’s forte, 
we conceive, indisputably to be in portraying, by a splen- 
did figure, or by inimitably forcible description, that gloomy 
state of dejected sensibility in hearts of sublime enthusiasm 
and exquisite feeling,—that consciousness of inward desola- 
tion, which he somewhere characterizes as ‘the leafless de- 
sert of the mind.’ And it is by so powerfully touching the 
chord in our bosoms, whick vibrates in sucha state of feeling 
that he forces us, in ‘the might and majesty of his eloquence, 
to love the Corsair in spite of all his crimes, and to torgive 
the licentiousness of Childe Harold. 
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Having often experienced the magic of his numbers, we 
were led, by the title of the Pilgrimage, to anticipate the 
loftiest excitement of fancy and ieeling, from so noble a sub- 
ject, touched by so masterly a hand. The idea of the Holy 
Land, associated, as it is, with the recollection of all the ro- 
mantic fictions of chivalry, and the not less romantic realities 
of the crusades,—besides the sacred scenes of the New Tes- 
tament,—never fails to excite, in minds of no uncommon 
fervour, a crowd of enthusiastic sentiments, which blend the 
zealous ardour of piety with the more tempered sadness of 
reason, in a comparison of that most interesting country in 
her present debasement, with her past happiness and impor- 
tance. With a subject so fit to touch the poet’s hallowed 
lips with fire, we hoped Lord Byron’s fervid fancy would 
have been 

‘ Not touched but wrapt, not wakened, but inspired.’ 
We thought he had, at last, found a theme capable of call- 
forth the full powers of his genius; and we entered upon 
the perusal with expectations perhaps unreasonably raised. 
But, whether the fault were the poet’s or our own,—in propor- 
tion to our expectations was our disappointment. Instead of 
a fine bold rhapsody, glowing with sentiment and sparkling 
with metaphor, we waded through a spiritless, tame, prosing 
story of a voyage along the coast of France and Portugal 
and Barbary: and when at last we had come near the pro- 
mised land where, as poets say, 
‘Carmel’s mount in hazy splendour drest 
Drives through the obscuring mist its lofty crest,’ 
we found no change in the style or sentiment,—no loftier 
tone of poetry excited; but the noble pilgrim, atter a most 
farmer-like reflection on the great crops of corn, which 
might be produced from the fertile soil of Syria, in these 
words:— 
¢ What pity that so fair, so kind a soil 
That teems prolific at the touch of toil, 
In whose dark brrast rich mines of beauty lie 


And lusty harvests hail the genial sky; 
Where no foul blights the tender blossom wound 


Nor cast the bud to wither on the ground, 

What pity that a land so fairly graced 

Like arich wilderness should run to waste, &c.’ 
flies off to Spain, France and England; joins the opposition 
in parliament to demand a retrenchment of sinecures; and 
so arrives at his most lame and impotent conclusion. 

We do not mean to say, however, that the poem is desti- 

tute of beauties. On the contrary, it has an unvaried pretti- 
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ness throughout the whole, which would be as creditable to 
many writers as it is unworthy of Lord Byron. When we 
consider the work independent of all comparison with the 
former productiors of its reputed author, we find many 
pleasing lines: For instance, the first stanza:— 

‘ Where the gay spirit of the morning sleeps 

On orient vales and Galilean steeps— 

Where hoary Lebanon its front uprears, 

Ploughed with the furrows of six thousand years— 

There is a land in olden records named 

By seer and sage, by prophet, pilgrim famed, 

Whose thirsty mountains piled in green array, 

Drink from its golden source the stream of day, 

Whose limpid lakes in solitary pride 

Through spicy meads their chrystal waters guide, 

And Nature spreads her feast divinely fair, 

As if some Deity still lingered there.’ 

And still better the following description of moon-light 
at sea: 

‘ Who that has traversed on the waters wide, 
And marked the silver moon and starry pride 
Lave their bright splendours in the ruffled tide: 
Who that has seen with poet’s frenzied eye, 

The midnight glories of a cloudless sky; 

Pouring their deacon dlaze o’er beach and day, 
To guide that wanderer of the trackless way; 
Who that has watched the frolic moon-beams ride 
On the rough ridges of the billowy tide, 

Like fairy-lights which come when seamen sleep 
To sport in elfin gambols on the deep— 

Who that has viewed the nighkt’s resplendent tire, 
Till every feeling kindled into fire; 

Would change the rapture of that holy hour, 

For sordid joys or charms of pomp or power? 

These specimens seem the most favourable we could select: 
yet how little can be discerned in them of the vzvida vis 
animi of Lord Byron! 

As to the Tempest,—it is extremely mysterious; and, if 
the author intended that mystery should form its character and 
be its sole value, he has succeeded to his utmost wish: tor the 
mystery is quite impenetrable; and other beauty (if that can 
be called beauty) it has none. It is a story of a shipwreck, 
and the funeral of a man thrown on shore; and the interest 
is attempted to be excited by not telling who or what the 
sufferer was; except that he had some secret griet, which he 
would not divulge. The poetry is common-place—and the 
greatest merit we could discover in the composition is its 
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comparative brevity; in consideration of which quality we 
are disposed to be indulgent towards its faults. 


oe 


In justness to ourselves, we ought to state, that this critique was pre- 
pared before the news reached us that Lord Byron had commenced a suit 
against the London editor, for having published the two works under his 
name. 





Art. IV.—An Essay towards accounting for the Coldness of 
the Summer of Eighteen Hundred and Sixteen. 
MAN Y conjectures have been formed, concerning the un- 

common cold of the summer of 1816; but we have 
seen none at all plausible, except that of the discharge of po- 
lar ices into lower latitudes. If it is a fact, that the quanti- 
ty of ice which floated down from the northern regions into the 
Atlantic, during the last summer, was much greater than usual; 
that circumstance alone will be sufficient to account for the 
inclemency of the season, both in Europe and in’ America. So 
plain and simple is this theory, that we should not think of 
entering into the subject, if we had not something to say, 
which may enable astronomers, and those who make obser- 
vations on the revolution of the earth round the sun, either 
to establish the theory on the basis of mathematical evidence, 
or reject it as altogether erroneous. 

Suppose, then, a very large and unusual quantity of ice to 
be discharged from the north, and floated down towards the 
equator, during one of our summers; it will diminish the ve- 
locity of the earth’s diurnal revolution; but it will not affect 
her annual motion; and consequently there will not be the 
same number of diurnal revolutions in the succeeding year 
as there was in the preceding one; that is, the number of re- 
volutions will be less; amounting in the whole, to a few se- 
conds or minutes, according as the quantity of ice is great- 
er or less. ‘This statement will appear abundantly evident, 
we think, from the following observations. Suppose a large 
mass of matter, (of the size of the Alleghany mountain, for 
instance,) without having any previous motion of its own, to 
be laid on the equator of the earth; it is evident that she 
would lose some of her own diurnal and annual velocity, in 
giving motion to this large mass of matter. Again, if the 
body be supposed to have the same motion as the earth’s round 
the sun, and is, under these circumstances, placed on the 
equator of the earth; it is evident, that the earth’s diurnal 
motion alone would be affected; and that this would be di- 
minished in proportion to the quantity of matter employed in 
the experiment. Suppose, now, that a mountain of ice were 
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removed from the north pole—and suspended, in an instant 
of time, over the equator; it is evident, that, to an observer 
standing on this mountain, the equatorial regions of the earth 
would appear to move towards the east, with the velocity of 
more than a thousand miles an hour. For, as this mountain 
of ice was brought from a region of the earth, which may 
be considered as having no motion, but the annual motion 
round the sun, and is suspended over the earth, where the di- 
urnal motion is more than one thousand miles an hour; it is 
manifest, that, to a spectator on the ice, the earth would ap- 
pear to move eastwardly more than one thousand miles an 
hour, and that, to a spectator on the earth, the ice would ap- 
pear to move westwardly with the same velocity. If this 
mass of ice be precipitated upon the equator, it will rub along 
the surface of the earth westwardly, until, by friction, it ac- 
quire a motion equal to that of the surface of the earth, 
where it has fallen;—but, in acquiring this motion, it must 
diminish the velocity of the earth’s diurnal revolution. The 
very same effect will be produced, if this mountain of ice 
move slowly along the surface of the earth or ocean, from 
the north pole to the equator; for, when it arrives at the equa- 
tor, it will have acquired a motion of a thousand miles an 
hour, which it had not when it left the pole; and this it could 
not do, without destroying in the earth as much momentum 
as it received itself. The same effect will take place, if the 
mass of ice proceed to the equator, from a part of the frigid 
zone, not so far distant as the pole. But it will take place 
in a smaller degree: For, as, in this instance, the ice has a 
small motion eastwardly, in consequence of the diurnal mo- 
tion of the earth where it started, it is impossible for the dif- 
{erence of its motion, and that of the surface of the earth at 
the equator, to be as great, as if the body had come from 
the very pole. 

In general, bodies moving from high latitudes towards the 
equator, diminish the velocity of the earth’s rotation on her 
axis, in a ratio compounded of the quantity of matter and 
the distance passed over, measured perpendicular to the equa- 
tor; and vice versa, bodies moving from the equator towards 
the poles, increase the earth’s velocity on her axis in the 
same ratio. ‘To illustrate this proposition, suppose a body to 
be taken from the equator, where the velocity of the earth’s 
diurnal revolution is one thousand miles an hour, and to be 
instantly tranferred to a north or south latitude, where the 
degrees of longitude are only one half as long as at the equa- 
tor—it is manilest, that the velocity which it brought wth it, 
being that of the diurnal motion of the equator, vould be 
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double that of the surface of the earth at this latitude; and, of 
course, if placed upon the earth, it would begin to move 
eastwardly with the velocity of five hundred miles an hour; 
increasing by its friction, the velocity of the earth’s rotation 
on her axis. | 

If the earth be protuberant at the equator, and flatted at the 
poles (of which we have no doubt,) it may, at first view, appear 
unreasonable, that ice should float from the latter towards the 
former. But this difficulty will vanish, ii we consider, that, 
from the great degree of evaporation in the torrid zone, the 
surface oi the ocean near the equator is kept constantly low- 
er than it would naturally be if such an abstraction of water 
did not exist: and, besides, a great portion of the vapour, thus 
elevated at the equator, passes to the poles, and, in the win- 
ters, must be accumulated there in the form of snow and ice. 
It has been discovered, by observing the earth’s shadow as 
projected on the moon’s disk, that there is an accumulation of 
ice at each pole, of at least one thousand miles in diameter, 
and gradually increasing in height, from the circumference 
to the centre, or pole itself. Suppose, then, fifteen inches of 
water to fall on this mighty mass during the winter, and be 
congealed; it is manifest, that, if this be fused by the heat of 
summer, it will run down from the centre of the mass, and 
swell the seas contiguous to its circumference: and thus a 
current will be produced towards the equator. 

It has been a question among philosophers—whether the ice 
continues to accumulate at the poles, or whether there is as 
much melted, during the summers, as there is precipitated 
from the atmosphere, in rain and snow, during the winters? 
From the principles already laid down, we think this ques- 
tion is easily solved. For, if the polar ices are increasing, 
then is the velocity of the earth’s diurnal revolution increas- 
ing also; and of course the number of days in the year; but 
as this is not the fact, the polar ices cannot continue to aug- 
ment. 

From the principles established above, it follows, also, that, if 
a much larger quantity of ice should be discharged from the 
north pole, towards the equator, in one summer than in ano- 
ther, either by the precipitation of mountains of ice into 
northern oceans, or by any other means, the time of the earth’s 
diurnal revolution would be increased in a sensible degree. 
For it would require a much less quantity to produce a sen- 
sible effect on the diurnal revolution of the earth, than to 
preduce a sensible effect upon the seasons. Let astronomers 
observe, then, whether our present year consists of fewer di- 
urnal r€évelutions than ordinary. If it should be so, the theo- 
ry will be esvablished; if not, it will be overturned. 
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Art. V.—Reflexions sur une Lettre de Mezeres, Ex-Colon 
Francais, addressee a M. J. C. L. Sismonde de Sismondi, sur 
les Noirs et les Blancs, la Civilization de P Afrique, le Roy- 
aume a’ Hayti, etc.—\’ orgueil est la cause des erreurs de 
’ homme et de sa misére. Pope—Essai sur |’ Homme.— 
Par le Baron de Vastey. Au Cap Henry. Chez P. Roux, 
Imprimeur du Roi. Mars. 1816. L’An 13eme. 

HE British system of Colonial policy, operating with the 
restrictive regulations generally known by the term ot Na- 
vigation Laws, has had the effect of confining the trade of 
the greater part of the West India islands entirely to Great 

Britain and her possessions in Canada and North America. 

The latter, it is expected, will be enabled to supply the Ca- 

ribbean Colonies with flour, provisions, staves, lumber, and 

every article, in short, which has been heretofore furnished by 
the United States. The vicinity of the Southern States to the 

West Indies, peculiarly qualifies them for a participation in 

this trade; as the natural advantages they enjoy, enable them 

to enter into it on the lowest possible terms. But, since the 
exclusion insisted upon by the British cabinet, has effectually 
prohibited the American shipping from pursuing any longer 

a trade, which was beneficial no less to the ports it was ac- 

customed to frequent, than to those who trequented them— 

the attention of the maritime interest is necessarily diverted 
into other channels, and markets are sought, where no system 
of exclusion is practised, and no penal regulations impose 
disabilities upon intercourse.* Among these we may make 
mention, more especially, of the kingdom of Hayti, as com- 
ing within the range of our personal observations and inqui- 
ries, Exclusive of a considerable consumption of American 
produce in the interior of that extensiye territory, the trade 

overland, with the Spanish division of St. Domingo, has con- 
tributed, of late, to render the capital, Cape Henry, a sort of 
entrepét, to which the Spaniards resort for their supplies. In 
this view, if we may judge from the increased influx of ves- 
sels into its ports, Hayti appears to have attracted a more 
than ordinary share of attention, at a time, when, excepting 
the free ports of St. Thomas and St. Bartholomews, togeth- 
er with certain French, Danish, and Dutch colonies,—all the 
customary markets are closed to that considerable proportion 
of the American shipping, formerly engaged in the West In- 
dia trade. Before we take particular notice of the Baron de 

Vastey’s Reflections, therefore, we shall give a slight sketch 

of the history and condition of that kingdom. 


* We allude to the seizure of a vessel discharging at Antigua, for not be- 
ing navigated by three-fourths of British seamen. 
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Hayti was the aboriginal name of the island. Columbus 
called it Hispaniola; but, when the Spaniards had built, in the 
south, the capital city of St. Domingo, the name soon spread 
over the whole island, and was subsequently continued by 
the French settlers, to whom Spain ceded the northern and 
south-west divisions. ‘The modern inhabitants style them- 
selves Haytians; and, when speaking of their country, con- 
tinue to use the term Hayti—signifying high land, a true cha- 
racteristic of its general face. 

By a precipitate manumission of the slaves, the French, 
as our readers all know, first lost hold of the Queen of the 
Antilles, as it was deservedly termed; and, by the double-deal- 
ing of their attempts at repossession, have forieited the island 
perhaps forever. Napoleon despatched Le Clerc, in 1802-3, 
for the ostensible purpose of restoring social order to the set- 
tlements, too long disturbed, it was said, by intestine divisions; 
and, in the Proclamation of that General, on landing, it was 
stated, inso many words—‘ You are all free and independent, 
before God and the Republic.’ A correspondence was open- 
ed by him with Generals Dessalines and Christophe, the two 
native chiefs; which, we think, was conducted, on their part, 
with singular ability, moderation, and firmness. At length 
it became evident, from the tenor of the French proposals, 
that nothing less than the unconditional surrender of all the 
posts and garrisons of the island, and by consequence, the 
submission of the whole population to the will of France— 
was the real object of the invading expedition. The pro- 
ceeding was viewed as an unjustifiable attempt to betray the 
liberties of the country, already purchased by the effusion of 
much blood; and, for the preservation of their dearest inter- 
est, therefore, the Haytians were again obliged to have re- 
course to arms. The wanton and impolitic barbarities of the 
French army had disgusted and turned every citizen from 
their cause; and a contest ensued, resembling that of the 
Guerilla warfare in Spain. The natives had every advantage; 
a thorough seasoning in their torrid climate, and a perfect 
knowledge of the insular localities. The heat of a vertical - 
sun, by day, and the dampness of the heavy dews, by night, 
were sufficient, of themselves, to have defeated the French 
soldiery: but, when, in addition to these natural enemies, they 
were assailed by the Haytians, from their thickets and fast- 
nesses, their numbers decreased beyond example. 

The balance inclined to the Haytian cause. The people 
assumed their independence: a government was organized, 
with Dessalines at the head: commerce began to un{furl her 
canvass; and order gradually pervaded every department of 
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the commonwealth. The cruelty of Dessalines, however,— 
who, though distinguished for his military abilities, was yet 
too sanguinary for a humane and inoffensive people,—prepa- 
red the way for his downfal; and he was accordingly assassi- 
nated on his way to the south, for the inspection of his troops. 
Toussaint underwent a still worse fate. We believe he had 
a generous heart and an enlightened mind; but these quali- 
ties did him no good in a French dungeon, which, it is said, 
was inundated with water. The command now devolved 
upon Henry Christophe—a man who was fitted by nature for 
elevated purposes, and who seems destined to perpetuate the 
independence, which he bore so consp:cuous a part in achiev- 
ing- He was raised to the Presidentship of Hayti, by the 
universal consent of the nation; and discharged the duties of 
that difficult office, with great ability and application. He 
revised the several administrations; examined the respective 
departments of finance, trade, and navigation; looked into 
the details of the army; visited the hospitals in person; and, 
to complete his thorough reformation, he remedied the defects 
of the laws, and instituted a new system of jurisprudence, 
which now goes under the title of the Code Henry, and of which 
one remarkable provision is,—that the cultivator of the soil, 
who was betjore the unpitied victim of slavery and oppression, 
is now secured in the possession of one fourth part of the 
gross produce. 

Rising in the esteem of his countrymen, by the wisdom 
of his measures, President Christophe was deemed worthy 
of a higher distinction; and was accordingly elevated to the 
dignity of Monarch, in the month of March, 1811, the 
eighth year of the independence of Hayti. In the pro- 
gress of his reign, King Henry has not been unmindful of 
the liberal arts and sciences. National schools, on the Lan- 
casterian plan, have been already established in the capital: 
others are preparing, in the interior; and a Royal College is 
now building, in which the higher branches of science are 
to be taught by professors daily expected from England. 
German officers are employed in the instruction of the ca- 
dets intended for officers and engineers. Nor are the po- 
lite arts neglected. An academy of Painting and Design, 
under the superintendance of distinguished artists, is already 
attended by about thirty pupils; many of whom exhibit ta- 
Jent of considerable promise. 

With a taste for the conveniences of civilized life, an 
increasing consumption of foreign articles of luxury begins 
to manifest itself. The government usually purchases a con- 
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siderable proportion of every cargo that arrives in port; 
giving, in barter, sugar, coffee, molasses, cotton, or other 
produce, according to the agreement. Provisions are gene- 
rally brisk of sale; the peasantry being occupied with the 
more profitable employment of raising sugar and coffee, for 
exportation. The military attitude of the country,—neces- 
sary, perhaps, as a preservative against the attempts of France, 
is undoubtedly adverse to improvement, and to the thorough 
development of the incalculable resources of the soil. Cul- 
tivation is impeded by the enrolment of all males for milita- 
ry service on their attaining the age of sixteen; yet the produce 
raised, though not so abundant as it could be wished, is 
furnished in sufficient quantity for the returns required by 
importations. 

Plenty and cheapness are, of course, the great desideratain a 
foreign market; and must ensure a preference wherever they 
are found. In consideration of these advantages, the merchants 
can, in his turn, afford to dispose of his commedity on easier 
terms: And our readers have heard too olten to need telling 
by us—that, where an article becomes reasonable, the con- 
sumption will be increased in an augmented ratio; giving new 


life to trade, and affording ‘additional resources of public 


revertue. The Americans enjoy the advantage of going into 
the West India markets, at the lowest possible scale of ex- 
pense. The schooners chiefly employed, are fitted out at a 
trifling cost; and the voyages are usually short, producing 
speedy returns. European manufactures can at present be 
purchased cheaper in the States than im Europe; and flour, 
lumber, and provisions can no where be supplied but from 
America. These circumstances combine to render the trade 
with Hayti advantageous at least in this point of view— 
that it promises to compensate, in some degree, for the de- 
privation of our wonted intercourse with the British Co- 
lonies. 

Cape Henry, the capital of Hayti, so named after the 
present king, is situated at the northern extremity of the 
island, in lat. 19° 45’. long. 72° 13’. from the meridian of 
Greenwich. The city has a remarkably handsome appear- 
ance from the harbour; and is built on an inclined plain, 
forming the base of the mountains in rear of it. Its position 
near the promontory of the cape, gains to it the full benefit 
of the windward sea-breeze; and the extensive vale to the 
right of the town admits the passage of the free current of 
air, from the mountains during the land wind. The strictest 
precautions, as to cleanliness, are enforced by the governor: 
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and, with these advantages, Cape ung Mand be pronounced, 
perhaps, the most healthy spot in the West Indies. The yel- 
low fever, so fatal at the Havanna, Jamaica, and other islands, 
is there unknown; and the chief diseases, indeed, to which 
strangers are subject, are principally to be ascribed to intem- 
perance. Conviviality is promoted by the establishment of 
a mess or general table, which is supported by the subscrip- 
tions of the principal foreign merchants,—and to which 
strangers have access on a proper introduction. Those 
who have families usually spend their afternoons at home 
or in mutual visits; and a small but respectable and increas- 
ing society, consisting of English, American, German, and 
other merchants, form a social circle calculated to enliven 
and gratify its members. On Sundays it is usual for stran- 
gers to repair to a house and plantation, appropriated for 
their entertainment by orders of his majesty. This delight- 
ful retreat is situated on a gentle eminence, about five miles 
distant from the capital; and commands a most beautiful 
prospect of the richest and most extensive plain to be seen 
in all the West Indies;—stretching in a straight line from east 
to west nearly sixty miles. Here the sugar-cane grows in full 
luxuriance; the mellow richness of the soil—the irrigation 
from the mountains, and the warmth of the position, screen- 
ed, as it is, trom the ruder blasts—giving it advantages 
for growth, which, in other places, it but seldom enjoys. 
The finest cotton is to be found growing spontaneously 
among the hedges,—indigo plants springing up by the way 
side,——-and the coffee bush growing wild, and inviting the 
hand of industry to collect. Haut de Cap, the name of the 
plantation before mentioned, was the property of a nobleman 
who embellished it with gardens, displaying all the varied 
beauties of nature, as she appears in the tropical regions. 
Ata distance of about seven miles, on the craggy summit 
of a stupendous mountain, is seen the Citidel Henry, mount- 
ed with three hundred and sixty-five pieces of cannon, and 
built according to the true principles of the engineering art. 
New fortifications are constantly added to it under the im- 
mediate directions of the king himself; who personally su- 
perintends their execution. It is said that this citadel is 
stocked with three years provisions for ten thousand men. 
It is the grand depositary of the treasures of the kingdom— 
and guarded, of course, with peculiar care. Completely 
enfiladed by the guns—and inaccessible on all sides, except by 
a foot-path hewn out of the solid rock, so narrow as to admit 
only single files—it may with truth be deemed impregnable. 
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Within a mile of the citadel stands the palace of Sans 
Souci—the favourite residence of the king—distant from the 
cape about twelve miles. Those alone, who have particular 
letters of introduction to his Majesty, enjoy the honour of a 
visit to Sans Souci. The floors and ceiling of the palace 
are of mahogany, highly polished. The most sumptuous fur- 
niture that Europe or the western world could supply, has 
been selected to adorn the interior; while the rarest fruits 
and plants are to be found in the gardens and pleasure grounds; 
which are laid out with exquisite taste. The coolness of 
the air at this elevated spot, which has been chosen with sin- 
gular felicity, is aided by the distribution of the trees; and 
the place forms, altogether, a retired and shady retreat from 
the bustle and the cares of state. 

An extensive arsenal, and the barracks of the guards, are 
in the neighbourhood. The king is daily occupied with mi- 
litary inspections, and always mounts his horse at sun rise. 
He is a remarkably handsome, well built man; with a broad 
chest, square shoulders, and an appearance of great muscular 
strength and activity. Asa soldier he has certainly shown him- 
self to be both valorous and skilful:—in counsel he is shrewd, 
and judicious. Moderation and a desire to keep aloof from 
the affairs of neighbouring states, are the peculiar character- 
istics of his administration. His conversation is familiar, con- 
descending, and calculated to leave the most favourable im- 
pressions on the minds of those who are admitted to his pre- 
sence. With the penetrating eye of a physiognomist, he 
appears to read the characters of men; and he is said to be 
remarkably accurate in the opinion he forms of them. His 
indefatigable attention to business, makes him acquainted 
with every transaction in his kingdom; and a retentive memory 
enables him to treasure them all up. In fine, he is master 
of all details,—and persons or things, with whom or with 
which, he is once acquainted, he is never known to forget. 
In his administration of public affairs, he appears to be 
governed by great caution; waiting, we suppose, till the in- 
dependence ot Hayti shall be recognised, by the various 
powers, before he executes those plans for the ameliorating 
the condition of his people, which he is known to have 
in view. Hitherto his task has been arduous indeed; and 
some allowance is to be made for imperfections, when we 
consider the heterogeneous nature of those materials which 
he has had to mould into order and subordination.—Itf se- 
verity has sometimes armed the lash of punishment, he might 
urge, perhaps, as some extenuation, the excuse of Queen 
Dido:— 
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Res dura et Regni novitas me talia cogunt 
Moliri. | 

Strangers are limited in their excursions to the environs 
of the Cape, L’Eclair, and Haut de Cap. Those who have 
business with the king, are conducted to Sans Souci; and 
merchants and supercargoes going on mercantile affairs, 
are permitted occasionally to visit Gonaives, a port dis- 
tant about sixty miles from the Cape, where vessels touch 
to load cotton—it being in the centre of the cotton plan- 
tations. L’Eclair is a house of entertainment, with a neat 
garden, seated midway up the ascent of the northern pro- 
montory of the Cape, and commanding, from its lofty situation, 
a prospect of extraordinary beauty and extent;—the spa- 
cious harbor and shipping in front; the town stretching to 
the right, with the distant hills of Sans Souci, the Grange, and 
Monte Christe. The market at the Cape presents a scene of 
extraordinary bustle and activity: andis abundantly supplied 
with every description of animal and vegetable food. Fruits 
of delicious flavour, totally unknown except in tropical cli- 
ma.es, are to be seen in cheap protusion;—oranges, limes, 
bananas, plantains, sappadillas, mangoes, ananas or pine ap- 
ples. Of esculent vegetables, there are European peas, French 
beans, scarlet beans, convolvulus or sweet potatoe, yams, 
cassada-root, the egg plant, with a variety of others, both 
indigenous and exotic. The palace of the former Governor, 
though now in a state of delapidation, is a magnificent build- 
ing, in the upper part of the town. In the ascent to it you 
cross a handsome square, of smooth grass, which embraces, 
in its centre, the fountain which the French are said to 
have poisoned, when they were at the Cape. It is sur 
rounded by elegant public buildings; the left being occupied 
by the principal church; the front by the King’s Palace, with 
that of the Prince Royal adjoining; and the right by the Arch- 
bishop’s Palace, and a Guard House for the military. The 
whole wears a pleasing aspect of order and neatness. 

The natives are remarkable for their polite demeanor and 
affability to strangers; and the humblest peasant salutes a white 
man with respect in passing. The rich are courteous, and 
evidently desirous of acquiring the good opinion of foreign- 
ers. The vigilance of the police exceeds that of any other 
island in the West Indies. Order and decorum are the pre- 
vailing features of society; and crimes are made rare by the 
most effectual means to prevent them. Strangers are spe- 
cially favoured; being under the immediate protection of the 
government. 

The interior of Hayti is very little known to foreigners. 
The insecurity in which the government knows itself to ex- 
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ist—the frequent instances, in which they have been duped 
by the wiles of their enemies—and the little doubt there is, 
of emissaries being employed by the French—have very na- 
turally created a suspicion that all curiosity is dictated by 
inimical motives. It is the fashion to think, also, that a di- 
versity of colour implies a diversity of interest;—and, under 
all these circumstances, a prudent man will not show himself 
very solicitous to inquire into their affairs. When the inde- 
pendence of the kingdom is recognised, there will be less 
need of circumspection. 

And one of the most.cogent arguments which his Majes- 
ty could urge, in favour of such a recognition, would be, to 
present the other powers with a copy of le Baron de Vastey’s 
Reflections. When it is considered, that the author receiv- 
ed the whole of his education in Hayti, and that he must 
have written the book amidst the distractions of his office, as 
one of the King’s ministers—we are almost astonished at the 
subtlety of reasoning, the dexterity of retort, and the keen- 
ness of invective, which he has displayed. His object is, 
not only to defend the blacks against the charges of the whites, 
—but to attack the whites in turn, and to point their own 
weapons against themselves.: In doing *his, it was not to 
have been expected that the Baron wov . exhibit proof of 
very extensive reading; and yet he app.ars to be acquainted 
with all the writers who have treated of the African race. 
He quotes them very familiarly; and shows their inconsisten- 
cies, with an activity and intelligence, which, we think, would 
not dishonour the literature of any country. The publication 
is a sort of review of Mazeres’ letter upon the blacks and 
the whites; on which letter le Baron opens his fire-works in 
the following manner: 

‘Je découvre tant d’absurdités, de méchancetés et abjections 
dans l’ecrit de Mazerés, que je suis vingt fois tenté de jeter la 
plume, et d’abandonner son fratras au profond mépris qu’il m’in- 
spire. Je me sens humilié, je suis homme, je le sens dans toute 
mon étre, je posséede des facultés, j’al la pensée, la raison, la force, 
j’ai tout le sentiment de ma sublime existence, et je me vois obligé 
de réfuter des puérilités d’absurdes sophismes, pour prouver a des 
hommes comme mol, que je sui leur semblable! Mon ame indig- 
née de cet exces de déraison et de méchanceté, me force de douter 
a mon tour, s’ils sont hommes, ceux qui ont osé mettre en discus- 
sion une question aussi impie, aussi immorale, qu’elle est absurdes 
“ Mais,” dit Mazcres, “si les castors sont plus intelligens que 
les Anes, s’il y a des races de chiens differentes en intelligences, 
il doit nécessairement y avoir des especes d’‘hommes inférieurs 
aux autres.” Eh non imbécile! répond J. J. Rousseau, cet argu- 
ment tiré de l’exemple de bétes ne conclut point, et n’est pas 
vrai. L’homme n’est point un chien niune ane. II ne faut qu’é- 
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tablir dans son esprit les premieres rapports de la société pour 
donner a ses sentimens une moralité toujours inconnue aux bétes. 
Les animaux ont un coeur, et des passions; mais la sainte image 
de l’honette et du beau, n’entra jamais que dans le coeur de l’hom- 
me; c’est donc une grande absurdité que de vouloir juger ’hom- 
me par analogie avec les betes. 

‘Certainment, il peut y avoir de castors qui ont un peu plus 
d’instinct que d’autres castors; des anes et des chiens qui soient 
un peu meilleurs les uns que les autres; il y aégalement de beaux 
hommes, il y en aussi de contrefaits; il y ades hommes d’un genie 
supérieur, il y en aussi de sots et méchans: par exemple, Mazeé- 
res se croit-il l’egal de M. de Buffon en talens et en lumieres? se 
croit-il un Achille? tandis qu’il n’est qu’un fat rempli d’orgueil 
et de vanité, tache comme, Thersite! Je le répéte, que Mazéres 
se compare et se juge s’il veut,. par analogie, avec les anes et les 
chiens, je ne l’en empéche pas; il peut exister entre lui et ces 
quadrupeds quelques analogies; les chiens, par example, ont été 
les auxiliaries des ex-colons, quiles ont aide a détruire et 2 devore 
Jes noirs; ils peuvent donc trés-bien sympathiser ensemble; mais 
je soutiens que l’homme intelligent, espece unique, ne peut étre 
comparée et jugée qu’avec l’>homme son semblable, et les animaux 
avec les individus de leur espéce.’—p. 14.* 


* Thave discovered such absurdities, falsehoods, and equivocations in 
Mazeres’ work, that I have been twenty times on the point of throwing 
down my pen, and abandoning him and his brethren to the profound con- 
tempt which they have inspired. 1am aman! I feel itin all my being—I 
possess faculties, thought, reason, strength—I have every feeling of my 
sublime existence, and I feel humbled at being obliged to refute such pue- 
rilities—such idle sophisms, to prove to men like myself, that I am their 
fellow. My soul, indignant at this excess of falsehood and irrationality, 
induces me, in my turn, to doubt the possibility of their being men, who 
could dare to discuss a question which is no less impious and immoral, than 
absurd. ‘ But’ says Mazeres, ‘if the beavers are more intelligent than 
asses, and if the species of dogs vary in sagacity, it follows of necessity, that 
some species of men are inferior to others.” How weak! replies Rousseau; 
this reasoning, derived from the example of beasts, is neither conclusive 
nor just. Man is neither a dog noranass. He has only to establish in 
his own mind the first relationships of society, to acquire moral sentiments 
altogether unknown to the irrational part of the creation. Beasts possess 
an heart and passions, but the sacred flame of virtue and integrity was 
never kindled, save in the breast of MAN alone: hence then there cannot 
possibly be a greater absurdity than to attempt to reason respecting man 
from analogies derived from brutes. 

Undoubtedly there may be some castors of intellect superior to other 
castors; and asses and dogs somewhat superior to others: in the same way 
there are good men, and bad men: men of superior genius and also block- 
heads and liars: for instance, does Mazeres think himself equal to Buffon 
in talents and knowledge? does he fancy himself an Achilles? while he real- 
ly is nothing more than a pedant swoln with pride and with vanity, and 
boastful as Thersites! I repeat that Mazeres has my free permission to com- 
pare and judge of himself, if he please, by analogy with asses and dogs—I 
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He thus answers the argument derived from the respective 
forms ot the whites and blacks:— 

‘ Mazéres dit, “ l’animal qui a de belle forme, dont la téte s’eléve 
veis le ciel, a ordinairement des inclinations plus généreuses, plus 
de force, et plus d’intelligence;” eh! bien, qu’est-ce que cela 
prouve? qu’un cheval d’une belle taille, bien proportionné devrait 
étre supposé meilleur qu’un autre qui aurait de moins belle forme; 
c’est une régle général, mais l’expérience démontre qu’elle ne 
pas toujours exacte, car il y a des chevaux petits, et d’autres qui 
sans étre beaux, sont cependant excellens. Adaptez encore, si 
vous le voulez, cet lois des harmonies et des consonancesa |’hom- 
me. il s’ensuivrait aussi que le génie devrait étre essentiellement 
Vapanage de beaux hommes. L’expérience vient encore détruire 
cette rcgle des harmonies et des consonnances, car les hommes les 
plus laids ont toujours été les plus spirituels. Esope le Phrygien, 
avec ses difformités, avait une belle Ame! Je veux bien que cette 
loi régne dans Ja poésie comme dans la peinture; il faut aux arts 
de beaux modéles; cela ne prouve rien contre les noirs, ni contre 
les blancs, ni contre les chevaux, qui ont egalement des formes et 
des proportions plus ou moins belles. Que Virgile ait dit admi- 
rablement pour caractériser une divinite ‘vera incessu patuit Dea,’ 
ason marché elle parut une vraie Déesse. D’accord, cela ne 
prouve rien encore contre les noirs. Que le peuple dit pour ca- 
ractérizer un fripon, i/ a une mine pratibulaire. Je suis assez de 
cet avis, et s’il est vrai qu’il y a toujours dans notre extérieur 
quelque chose d’harmonique avec nos facultés intellectuelles, avec 
nos inclinations, et nos penchants, avec nos vices et nos vertus; 
quel homme doit avoir un physique plus hideux que ce Mazeéres?’ 
p. 17.* 


will not hinder him—he may perhaps find some analogy between himself and 
these quadrupeds: the dogs, for instance, were the allies of the ex-colonists, 
whom they aided in destroy’ ing and devouring the blacks: well then may they 
sympathise with those who so strongly resemble them. But J maintain that 
rational man, a unique species, cannot be compared with any but his fel- 
lows; and other animals with individuals of their own species. 

* Mazeres says ‘ The animal which has the best form, whose head is 
raised to heaven, commonly possesses the most generous disposition, the 
most power, and the most intelligence.’ Well! and what does this prove? — 
nothing more than that it is reasonable to suppose that a well formed, well 
proportioned horse is superior to one less elegant: this, indeed is a general 
rule, but experience teaches that it is not always exact; for there are some 
horses small, and others destitute of beauty, yet excellent. Apply then, if 
~~ will, this rule of harmonies to man, and it will follow that genius ought 

to be the peculiar appendage of beauty. Here however, experience comes 
in again to overthrow the harmonic law; for we almost universally find 
that those men whose appearance is the most homely, are those who pos~ 
sess the strongest powers of mind. Esop the Phrygian concealed beneath 
his deformities the soul of a hero and philosopher. I admit the existence 
of this law in poetry and painting; it is requisite in the fine arts; but it 
proves nothing against the blacks any more than the whites, nor against 
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We have the following very keen remarks upon colour:— 

«“ Tout ceux qui on voulu déshériter les négres” dit le verteux 
Gregoire, “ ont apellé l’anatomie a leurs secours, et sur la dispa- 
rité des couleurs se sont portées leurs premicres observations;’’ 
mais s’il est prouvé que la couleur noire se trouve entre les tropi- 
ques, et que ses nuances s’étendant progressivement suivant les 
différens degrés de temperature, s’il est prouvé que le blanc ne 
peut pas supporter la chaleur de la zone torride, que le noir ne 
peut supporter le froid de la zone glaciale; quel avantage donc il 
aurait-il d’etre noir, jaune, ou blanc? 

“ Les femmes de la Nubie,” dit Bruce, “ en voyant la blancheur 
de ma peau, firent un cri d’horreur, et semblérent la considérer 
plutot comme l’effet d’une maladie, que une couleur naturelle.” 
D’autres femmes se moquérent de Bruce, sur non nez long et 
pointu. Chaque peuple a ses préjugés; nous trouvons la couleur 
noire plus belle que la blanche; nos peintres Haytiens peignent la 
Divinité, ies anges en noirs, les mauvais génies et les diables en 
blanc. Quant a la beauté, elle consiste dans de belles formes et 
dans la régularite des traits; et sous ce rapport nous nous croyons 
51 €minemment favorises que les blancs; leur propres temoig- 
nages €tant ici quelques poids, je vais en rapporter plusieurs. 

‘ Bosman vante la beauté des negresses de Juida; Ledyard ct 
Lucas celle des Négres Jalofs; Lobo celle des Abyssins. ‘ Ceux 
de Sénégal’ dit Adansson, ‘ sont les plus beaux hommes de la Ni- 
gritie; leur taille est sans défaut, et parmi eux, en ne trouve point 
d’estropies.’ Cossigny vit a la Gorée des negresses d’une grande 
beauté, d’une taille imposante, avec des traits dla Romaine. Li- 
gon parle d’une Négresse de l’isle St Yago, qui reunissait la 
beauté et la majesté a tel point que jamais il n’avait rien vu de 
comparable. Robert Chasle, auteur du journal du voyage de ]’ad- 
miral Duquesne, éntend cet éloge aux Negresses et Mulattresses 
de toutes les iles du Cap-Vert. Leguat, Ulloa, et Isert rendent 
la méme témoignage a l’egard des Negresses qu’ils ont vues; le 
premier a Batavia, le second en Amérique, et le troisieme en 
Guinee. 

‘Bruce, en voyant une jeune personne de la Nube, s’exprime 
ainsi. ‘¢ Je fus frappé de son extréme beauté. Tous ses vétem- 
ens consistaient a une chemise bleue qui lui tombait jusqu’ aux 
pieds. Quoique cette jeune personne n’cut pas quinze ans, sa taille 


horses, since they all vary in their forms and proportions, some being supe- 
rior in these respects to others. How admirably has Virgil characterized 
his goddess where he says ‘ vera incessu patuit Dea,’ she showed herself a 
divinity by her gait? Agreed! but this again proves nothing against the 
blacks. When the people want to describe a knave, they say he is a walk- 
ing gallows. Iam entirely of this opinion, and if it be true that there is 
always a certain harmony existing between our external form and inter- 
nal faculties: if our features be in accordance with the character of our 
mind, with our desires and inclinations, our virtues and our vices, what man 
can be more hideous in external appearance than this Mazeres? 
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était au-dessus d’une taille ordinaire, tous ses traits charmans 
auraient pu servir de modéle a un peintre. Les dames’ continue 
Bruce, ‘ sapercurent 4 quel point j’étais emu de ce que je venais 
de voir. La fille d’Adelan me dit alors; vous avez resté si long 
temps en Abyssinia, que vous devez faire peu de cas des femmes 
de I’Atbara; mais on dit que les femmes de Europe sont sj 
blanches, que leur beauté l’emporte, sur celle de toutes les autres, 
Je n’ai jamais été moins persuadé de cette vérité qu’a present,’ 
lui repondit Bruce.* &c. &c. p. 22. 

It has been said that the heat of the Torrid Zone ener- 


vates and stupifies its inhabitants:—— 

‘Comment peuvent ils avoir l’impudence de citer Montesquieu 
pour justifier leur affreusse thedrie? Quoi! parce qu’il avait 
écrit que la chaleur énervait le courage, s’en suivrait-il que tous 
les peuples qui habitent les climats chauds, seraient inferieurs 
aux peuples des climats froids, et devraient étre leurs esclaves? 
Je soutiens que e’est une théorie tres-fausse, qu’elle est absurde, 
chaque homme ayant recu de la Nature une complexion relative 
au pays et au climat qui l’ont yu naitre. Pour me convaincre 
que les blancs seraient d’un nature supérieure aux noirs, il fau- 
drais pouvoir me prouver que les blancs pourraient résister a 
Vinfluence des climats, qu’ils pourraient habiter sous le soleil brié- 
lant de ’équateur, comme sur les glaces des poles sans €prouver 
aucune alteration ni changement dans leur complexion physique; 
mais il est prouvé par des faits & des autorités irrecusables, qu’ils 
ne peuvent résister a peine troi mois dans les climats chauds sans 
dégeénérer. 

‘ Demanet et Imaly remarquent que les descendans des Portu- 

ais établis au Congo, sur la cote de Sierra Léone & sur d’autres 
point de l’Afrique, sont devenus négres; ce qui prouve, dit M. 
Gregoire, l’ascendant du climat sur la complexion & la figure. 


* ¢ All who wish to disinherit the Negroes,’ says the virtuous Gregoire, 
‘call in the aid of anatomy, and found their first observations upon the dis- 
tinction of colour.’ But if it appear that black is found within the tropics, 
and that its shades become progressively lighter as the temperature of the 
climates decrease, and if it also appear that white men are unable to sup- 
port the heat of the torrid zone, and black men are unable to endure the 
cold of the frigid zone, what becomes of the advantages arising from 2 
black, yellow, or white complexion?’ 

‘The women of Abyssinia,’ says Bruce,‘ on beholding the whiteness of my 
skin, uttered a cry of horror, seeming to regard it as the effect of disease, 
rather than my natural colour.’ Others rallied him upon the length and 
sharpness of hisnose. AH nations have their prejudices: we esteem black 
a handsomer colour than white: and our Haytian painters depict the Deity 
and angels black, while they represent the evil spirit and devils as white. 
As to beauty, it consists in elegance of form, and regularity of features; 
and in this view of the subject we conceive ourselves equally favoured 
with the white: here their own evidence carries some weight, I shall there- 
fore cite several. 
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‘ Les Francais ont-ils donc déja oublié les funestes effets de la 
chaleur brdlante du royaume d’Hayti, et du froid glacial de l’em- 
pire Russe, poor discourir aussi légérement? J’ai yu des milliers 
des Francais qui pouvaient étre de trés-vigoureux, & de tres- 
braves soldats dans leur contrée; je les ai vu, dis-je, m’en rapelle 
encore, étendus sur la pour si¢re, presésenter le comble de la 
misére & de la faiblesse humaine! Ou est-done cette prétendue 
supériorité des blancs sur les noirs? Ou est donc cette théorie 
de Montesquieu qui nous condamne inevitablement a l’esclavage? 

‘Les excolons se contredisent sans cesse, quand il s’agit de 
leurs intéréts, ils sont scrupule; s’agit-il de prouver la supériorite 
des blancs sur les noirs, ils vous disent que les peuples de la zone 
torride, er ardeur & en puissance le cedent tous aux peuples de 
zones tempérées; ils vous disent effrontement que les noirs sont 
mous, effemines, amis du repos; ‘ voyez les negres,’ dit cet impu- 
dent de Mazéres, ‘ tout leur movement sont des efforts, une porte- 
faix d’Europe souléve des fardeux que deux noirs souléveraient 
a peine.’ Mais s’agit il de l’abolition de la traite, et de l’esclavage 
des noirs dans les colonies, vous les -oyez toute-a-coup changer 
de langage! Ecoutez ces chenapans, ‘ point d’esclavage—pvint de 
Colonie!’ la terre des Antilles ne peut-éire cultivée que par des 
Negres! ils sont deja habitues en Afrique dans l’ardeur du soléil; 
eux seuls pouvent résiste aux travaux de la culture, l’Européen 
ne pourrait y tenir, il succumberait bientot sous l’influence de 
climat et du travail.’* &c. &c. p. 28. 


‘Bosman extolls the beauty of the Negresses of Juida; Ledyard and 
Lucas that of the Jalof Negroes; Lobathat of the Abyssinians. ‘Those 
of Senegal, says Adanson, are the handsomest men of Nigritia, their form 
is without blemish, and no deformed persons are found amongst them. 
Cossigny saw at Goree Negresses of great beauty, of an imposing figure, 
and with Roman features. Ligon speaks of a negress of the island of St. 
Yago, in whom beauty and dignity were combined in a manner far beyond 
any thing he had ever seen before. Robert Chasle, author of the Jour- 
nal of Admiral Duquesne’s voyage, extends this eulogium to the Negro 
and Mulatto women of all the Cape Verde Islands. Leguat, Ulloa and 
Isert give the same evidence in favour of the Negresses they saw; the 
first at Batavia, the second in America, and the third in Guinea. 

‘ Bruce on seeing a young girl of Abyssinia speaks thus; ‘1 was struck 
with her extreme beauty. Her whole clothing consisted of a blue shift 
which fell to her feet. Although not above fifteen years, her stature was 
little below the ordinary; and her lovely features might have served as a 
model for a painter. The women soon observed what an effect her ap- 
pearance had upon me. Addan’s daughter then said to me—Have you 
been so long in Abyssinia as to fall in love with the girls of Atbara, 
when they say that the women of Europe are so lovely and fair as to 
excel all others in beauty. Never was I less satisfied of this truth than 
at the present moment,’ replied Bruce, &c. &c. 

* How can they have the assurance to cite Montesquieu in justification 
of their frightful theory? What! because he has said that heat enervates 
valour, does it follow that all the inhabitants of warm climates must of 
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We think these extracts cannot but leave a favourable im- 
pression on the minds of our readers, relative to the state of 
Haytian literature. And upon the whole, if we consider the 
state of the people in Hayti,—as recently emancipated from 
slavery and consequent ignorance,—governed by a sovereign 
of their own colour, and exhibiting, throughout, an example 
of order and subordination, which is seldom found in older 
and more enlightened commonwealths,—it strikes us, that phi- 
lanthropists will no longer need the eloquence of Mr. Wil- 
berforce, nor the declamation of le Baron de Vastey, to 
prove the intellectual equality of the blacks to the whites. 
It was stipulated in the late continental treaty, that France 
should not be interfered with, in any attempts to recover her 


necessity be inferior to those of cold ones, and in consequence become 
their slaves? This, I contend, is a theory as erroneous as absurd; every 
man receiving from Nature, the complexion suited to his native country 
and climate. To convince me of the superiority of the whites over the 
blacks, he should show me that the former are able to resist the influence 
of climate, and are equally capable of living beneath the burning sun of 
the equator, or amidst the ices of the poles, without experiencing any 
change of strength or complexion. But facts as well as the most irre- 
fragable authorities prove that they can hardly sustain the influence of 
warm climates for three months together, without degenerating. 

Demanet and Imly observe that the descendants of the Portugueseesta 
blished at Congo, on the coast of Sierra Leone, and of others not “Afri icans, 
have become negroes; a fact which, as the Abbe Gregoire observes, 
proves the influence of climate both over the complexion and figure. 

Have the French then already forgotten the deadly effects of the burn- 
ing heats of the Kingdom of Hayti, and the icy severity of the Empire of 
Russia, that they talk so lightly? I have seen thousands of Frenchmen 
who might have been very vigorous and very brave soldiers in their own 

count it have seen them, I say, and have them now before my eyes— 
stretched in the dust, and exhibiting the very extremity of human weak- 
ness! Whence then is this pretended superiority of the whites over the 
blacks? And what becomes of the theory of Montesquieu which condemns 
us to inevitable slavery? 

The ex-planters are always inconsistent with themselves. When they 
are busied with their own concerns, they act doubtingly; when they 
go about proving the superiority of the whites to the blacks, they tell 
you that, in point of ardour and energy, the people of the torrid zone 
yield altogether to those of the temperate; they tell you confidently and 
insultingly, that the blacks are lazy, effeminate, lovers of repose. ‘ See 
the negroes,’ says this impudent Mazeres—‘ every movement is an effort: 
an European labourer will carry burdens which two blacks can hardly lift.’ 
But when he comes to speak of abolishing the treaty, and of the enslavery 
of the blacks in the colonies, you will see how suddenly he changes his 
language! Hear the good for nothing wretch—‘ No slavery—no colonies! 
the land of the Antilles cannot be cultivated except by negroes! They 
are already habituated in Africa to the heat of the sun: they alone are 
able to sustain the labour of agriculture: the European cannot; and he 
soon succumbs to the influence of climate and labour. 
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lost possessions; and she may flatter herself with an idea, 
therefore, that St. Domingo can be gathered again unto her 
dominion; but she will learn, we apprehend,—if, indeed, she 
has not already been taught,—that the Haytians are resolved 
upon the alternative of liberty or death, and that it is going to 
cost as much as the island will be worth, to regain possession 
of it. 





ArT. VI.—An Essay to point out the Means of preventing 
the Rupture of Boilers on board of Steam-Boats. By R. 
Hare, Jr. &c. 

HE accidents which have, in several instances, arisen 

from the bursting of steam engine boilers, may, perhaps, 
create a prejudice against steam-boats; whereas it ought only 
to awaken attention to the mismanagement, which is solely the 
cause. An engine on Bolton and Watt's construction may, 
with no more pressure than that of a boiling tea-kettle, lilt, 
at each stroke, a column of water, equal, in diameter, to the 
cylinder, and more than twenty-five feet high. Every addi- 
tional pound per square inch on the safety valve, (the steam 
being raised proportionally, ) will add two feet nearly, in height, 
to the column of water, thus representing the power of the 
engine. As this is not probably attended by a proportional 
consumption of fuel, and adds to the power, without increas- 
ing the size, of the apparatus, there is strong temptation for 
using high steam: but, from what we have said above, re- 
specting the power of an engine, when working without 
pressure, but merely by the effects of condensation, there is 

evidently no necessity and no excuse for doing so. As a 

practical proof, that high pressure may be avoided, without 

material inconvenience, we state, that, in the Fulton or New- 

Haven steam-boat, the speed of which has been equalled in 

two instances only, the ratio between the boiler and cylinder 

has been such as not to admit a pressure of more than a few 
pounds per square inch. Hence it was, that, although her 
boiler was rent, in consequence of a defect in the workman- 
ship, nobody suffered by the accident. The alarm led the 


_ engineer erroneously to stop the Engine; but the captain or- 
_ dered him to let it go on; when, the fire being slackened, 
_ and the condenser in operation, the water soon ceased to 
~ leak out. It is possible, in fact, for an engine to go, when 
_ the pressure is inadequate to resist that of the atmosphere; 
} So that, on puncturing the boiler, the air would rush 1, in- 
" stead of the steam’s rushing out. 


If high steam is to be resorted to, however, there is a very 


4 simple mode by which the danger of explosion might be ob- 
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viated. There are but two ways, in which such consequen- 
ces can arise, where a boiler is provided with a proper safety 
valve. One is, by overloading the valve, in consequence of 
unduly estimating the strength of the boiler;—the other, by 
some indiscreet or malicious interference, which impedes 
the freedom of its action. In order to provide against the 
first, let the strength of the boiler, in every boat, be proved 
periodically, by a pressure at least ten pounds more than it 
is intended to use in practice:—to provide against the second, 
let there be an additional safety-valve, secured in a case, so 
as to be inaccessible to every one but the captain; who ought 
to be obligated not to load it higher than within ten pounds 
of the point, to which the boiler may have been proved. 





Art. VII.—Letters from Virginia. By a Northern Man. 


Letter XII. 

Dear Franx,—We are now at the Warm Spring, feeding 
most sumptuously on venison and mutton, and passing our 
time in an agreeable variety of eating, drinking, and sleep- 
ing—sleeping, eating, and drinking—and drinking, eating, and 
sleeping. The spring is in the bottom of a little valley, shut 
in by high mountains, and looking like the abode of the Syl- 
van gods, the Oreades, and all the flat footed nymphs of the 
mountains. ‘The Bath here, is the most luxurious of any in 
the world; its temperature about that of the body, its purity 
almost equal to that of the circumambient air: and the fixed 
air plays against the skin, in a manner that tickles the fancy 
wonderfully. About five miles further on, are springs of 
still higher temperature; being from one hundred and two, to 
one hundred and eightdegrees. They are resorted to by peo- 
ple, who have tried the warm spring in vain, for rheumatic, 
and other complaints. 

Oliver has already discovered, to a positive certainty, that 
this valley has been neither more nor less than the crater of 
a volcano; which is doubtless the reason why the waters of it 
are so warm. He has picked up several substances, that have 
evidently undergone the action of fire, whether from a vol- 
cano, some neighbouring forge, or lime kiln, I leave it to my 
masters, the philosophers, to discuss. For my part, I wish 
them success, in their praise-worthy attempts to find out how 
the world was made; tor as knowledge is power, we shall 
then doubtless have several new worlds created by these wise 
people, free trom all the faults and deficiencies of the old 
one. I am sure if a volcano, or acomet is necessary to ena- 
ble them to come at the truth, I am the last man in the world 
to deny them a trifling matter of this sort. A carpenter re- 
quires axes, saws, hammers, and chissels, for building a house; 
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and certainly a philosopher is entitled to tools corresponding 
to the prodigious magnitude of his undertaking. If they 
wanted fiity volcanoes, and a hundred comets, they might 
have them and welcome for all me; provided the volcanoes 
were fairly burnt out, and the comets would pledge their 
word of honour not to return till the time foretold by New- 
ton. 

The warm spring is principally used as a bath; although 
people occasionally drink; and cattle are, in a little time, very 
fond of it. Indeed, the instinct of animals has led us to some 
of the best remedies in the world; and I understand all the 
Salt Licks, and many of the Medicinal Springs, in the west- 
ern country, were originally indicated by the concourse of ani- 
mals to thuse places. I drank of this water; but it created 
an unpleasant sensation of fulness in my head and eyes. 
The bath is about thirty feet in diameter; forming an octagon, 
walled two or three feet above the water’s edge; the bottom 
covered with pebbles, and the water so pure; that if it were 
only deeper, a man’s head would turn in looking down into it. 

I shall keep my remarks on the amusements, or rather 
want of amusements, modes of killing time, and habits of 
living at this place, until I have seen the other springs, which 
[ purpose to visit; when I will /ump them all together, and 
much good may they do you, my honest friend. All I shall 
tell you at present is, that I killed a rattle-snake this morning, 
and despoiled him of fourteen rattles, which I shall keep as 
trophies. ‘These fellows are by no means common; though 
they tell stories of places in the mountains, where nobody but 
hunters ever go, where there are thousands. They are for- 
midable dogs; and certainly, bating their being serpents, are 
pretty decent animals; for they never retreat, are never the 
first to attack, and always give the enemy tair notice, before 
they commence the war. You know it is fair to give even 
the D—-l his due; and why not a rattle-snake, which always 
puts one in mind of him? 

I hear all the dogs of the establishment in an uproar, and 
have no doubt but Oliver’s pet is at his old tricks. 


Letter XIV. 

Dear Franx,—My last letter came to an untimely end, 
for reasons I therein gave, and which I hope proved satis- 
factory. I was always of opinion, that a mam that had no- 
thing to say, had better say nothing; and that when he hag 
written himself out, he ‘had better lay up the stump of his 
pen, and make verses to it, as Cid Hamet Benengeli did, when 
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he had finished the renowned History of Don Quixote de la 
Mancha. I hope these opinions are to your lik.ng; but if 
they are not, it is all the same to me; for I am one of those 
people, whose opinions are settled the more firmly, like sand 
bars, by the opposition of the currents. 

We left the Warm Springs for divers good reasons. First, 
the venison began to run short:—Secondly, there were no 
pretty ladies; and Oliver cannot live without them—and third- 
ly, we were tired; for there is a desperate monotony in all 
watering places, that I should suppose would render them into- 
lerable to every body, except invalids, and bachelors, who dont 
know when they are well off, and want to get married—young 
ladies in the gui vive—and married people tired of home and 
happiness. For my part, I think a man who goes to a water- 
ing place to get a wife, deserves to be—married; a folly 
which, as sir Peter Teazel says, ‘ always brings with it its 
own punishment.’ I must, however, do the people of Vir- 
ginia the justice to say, that they have better reasons for vis- 
iting the springs than most folks; since they do it to avoid the 
climate ot the low country, which, in the months of August 
and September, is often unhealthy. 

We lett the Warm Spring late in the afternoon, intending 
to sleep at the Hot Springs, about five miles distant; but were 
not able to procure lodgings as we expected. We therefore 
pushed on for a house about ten miles off, where we were 
told we might be accommodated. It was sunset, in the depth 
of these vailies, when we passed the Hot Springs; and, long 
before we got to the place of destination, night overtook us. 
But it was bright moonlight, and we jogged on without dif- 
ficulty, between two high mountains, anproaching close to 
each other, and only separated by a narrow verdant bottom, 
through which a little brook generally steals quietly along. 
The scene was worth a description; but, as we were both tired 
and hungry, you must excuse my being particular. 

After ‘travelling, and travelling, and travelling,’ as the 
story books say, we came at last to a stately two story house, 
which, we could see by the moonlight, was magnificently be- 
decked with old petticoats stuck in the window panes. It 
stood on an eminence, by the road side, at the foot of which 
ran a little brawling river, whose murmuring we had heard 
at some distance. We alighted and knocked at the door of 
this castle of desolation; when out came, not a dwarf, but a 
giant at least seven feet high. He took our horses, and we 
went into the house; where the rest of this family of giants, 
seven in number, were seated round a table loaded with a 
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mighty supper of bread, meat, and vegetables, not forgetting 
the bacon. Two women, of the like enormous stature, were 
waiting on the gentlemen: Hereupon, at sight of this most 
picturesque group, all the stories I had ever read of people 
being killed, wounded, and thrown into a ditch, in traversing 
lonely heaths, or desert mountains, rushed upon my memo- 
ry. I fully determined to look at the sheets to see if they 
were not bloody, before I went to bed; and looked round the 
room with infinite solicitude. At each recess of the fire- 
place was a bed; and the rest of the furniture, though care- 
lessly arranged, was decent and comfortable enough; but I 
did not like the looks of three or four rifles, displayed rather 
ostentatiously over the chimney. 

The group round the table consisted of an old man, whose 
countenance, to say the honest truth, was not quite so amia- 
ble as one might see of a Summer’s day—and six young 
fellows, that looked as if the forest itself would bow before 
them—if they were only armed with axes. ‘These are the 
lads to go in front of the great caravan of man, in his pro- 
gress to the west—to clear the lands, to hunt the deer, to 
war against the wild beasts, and cope with the savage, equal- 
ly wild. But as I said, my head was full of robbers, and I 
listened to their talk with great interest. It turned upon the 
day’s work, they had just gone through, and of the task of 
the morrow, when they were going to reap a field of oats,— 
and at once all apprehensions subsided. The industrious 
farmer, even in the wildest recesses of the mountains, is ever 
a harmless, honest being, with whom the lonely stranger may 
eat, and drink, and sleep in safety. The hope of gain is, with 
him, but a gentle impulse, which leads to the violation of no 
law, the commission of no crime,—to attain the object. The 
dews, the showers, and the sunshine of heaven, are the sour- 
ces of his prosperity; and thus is he ever led toa feeling of 
dependence on the bounties of Providence, by his interest 
being more closely connected with those operations of nature, 
which lead us directly to a contemplation of the Deity. No 
wonder, then, that the cultivators of the land, are those, who 
constitute the real wholesome strength and virtue of every 
civilized country; since they daily look to the heavens and to 
the earth alone for their support—and consequently feel their 
dependence on the one, and their inseparable connexion with 
the other. 

I slept without even dreaming of robbers; and, in the morn- 
ing, we got up before sunrise; having fourteen miles to ride 


to breakfast. The country through which we were now pas- 
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sing, 1s very near the summit of the great ridge of highlands, 
which divides the waters that run to the east, from those that 
run to the west. We were now, consequently, on the highest 
land between the Atlantic and the Mississippi. At Dennis 
Callaghan’s,where we breakfasted, there isa little stream which 
joins James’ River, and eventually mingles with the ocean; 
and afew miles beyond, there is a similar one which is tri- 
butary to the Mississippi. Here, then, resides the mighty 
River God ot the Alleganies; who carries an urn under each 
arm, from one of which he pours the waters of the east; from 
the other those of the west. My mind expanded as it float- 
ed rapidly like a light canoe down the rivers, one moment 
dwelling on the vast ocean, and then on that endless river, 
whose innumerable tributary streams, like veins and arteries, 
there find their common centre, in the heart of that great val- 
ley, forming natural links, and bonds of common union, which 
will for ever remind the people of that vast region of their 
kindred blood, and kindred interests. I wanted Oliver to 
sympathize with me in these notable cogitations; but he had 
somehow or other heard, of a parcel of oyster, or muscle 
shells, bedded in a rock somewhere in this neighbourhood; 
which caused his hobby-horse to caper, and curvet, and kick 
at such a rate, that he could attend to nothing else. I wish 
to heaven these shells had staid where they belonged to, and 
not got into situations to puzzle the philosophers as they do. 

But I must not forget honest little Dennis Callaghan; who 
is neither muscleman, nor oysterman; and at any rate would 
much rather have the inside of an oyster, than its shell, Ill 
swear for him. Dennis, is a sort of old man of the moun- 
tain, as well known in these parts, as Dennis Bulgruddery— 
was on Muckslush Heath. He is an Irishman, honey, true 
blue, pluck, liver and lights, midriff, and all; and settled in 
this place about the time the oystershells did, I believe; for 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary of his being 
here. How he got here the Lord only knows; but here he 
is, and here he is likelv to remain, and flourish, for no travel— 
ler passes his door without calling; either because it is the only 
house of entertainment for many miles, or because Dennis is 
a most pestilent wag, and withal a very honest fellow, 
which, for a publican, is prodigious. He may be known by 
being a little fellow, dressed in a long ring tailed coat with 
buttons about the size of a pewter plate; a pair of breeches, 
made very loose, for reasons which I shall keep to myself, 
ornamented with knee-buckles of massy workmanship, and 
four-square, or near about—I wont be positive. He has a 


mighty way of pulling up his galligaskins with one hand, 
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and drawing the sleeve of the other across his nose at the 
same time, I suppose because it tickles him. His stockings 
were of mixed woollen, and had in them, a pair of small 
jolly, short, long, thick, spindle legs, that precipitated them- 
selves into his shoes by means of two feet at the end of them; 
which said feet were rather short, but made up in breadth 
what they wanted in length. He wears a queue of some 
two or three dozen hairs, which in their primitive institution 
seem to have been black, but are now like Hamlet’s Senior’s 
Beard, ‘ asable silver.’ As Dennis will doubtless be remem- 
bered by posterity, I thought it well to be particular in giv- 
ing a description of him; which will doubtless become valu- 
able, as he shall become extinct. 

We inquired of Dennis, if we could get breakfast, being 
pretty sharp set with a ride of fourteen good honest long 
miles. ‘ Breakfast!’ said he, with infinite gravity—‘ you can’t 
get breakfast here, I dont keep tavern any more.’ ‘ Howev- 
er,’ said he, after enjoying our perplexity-—‘ I am just going 
to breakfast myself, and you are welcome to go snacks.’ In 
a little time we had an excellent one; and, when we were going 
away, Oliver very gravely thanked him for his hospitality 
without offering to pay. This made Dennis look rather blue; 
for he thought it was carrying the joke a little too far. How- 
ever, we paid him at length in silver; at which he expressed 
no small astonishment; not having seen any in a long time. 

We got to the White Sulphur Spring to dinner; and, as 
drinking the waters was one of the principal objects of my 
journey, we shall probably spend some days here. Good bye. 


Letter XVII. 

Dear Franx,—In my last, I unmuzzled my wisdom 
upon you in a speculation, which, if you have read with 
proper attention, you are at least as wise as you were before. 
This is more than can be said of every novelty; for there are 
many new discoveries that only increase men’s ignorance; 
by overturning an old established, and respectable opinion, 
and substituting doubts in its place. For my part, what 
with chymistry, geology, and some other improving sciences, 
fam set fairly afloat, and begin to doubt as Touchstone says 
‘whether ipse is he;’—whether fire, water, earth, and air, 
the good old constituent elements, are elements or not, and 
finally whether this earth was ever made at all. Poor Oliver 
is in a fair way of becoming an orthodox philosopher, at 
the expense of all other orthodoxy, I’m afraid. He may 
fairly be said to have a dropsy of the brain; for his head is 
full of the Neptunian system, and every round pebble he 
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sees furnishes new proofs of the truth of his theory; notwith- 
standing I tell him, there is no reason in the world, why na- 
ture might not make a round pebble, as well as a square or 
three cornered one. The earth and all the planets are sphe- 
rical, and a round stone is no such mighty matter that peo- 
ple should make such a rout about it. ‘ In Pythagoras’ time, 
when I was an Irish rat’ (which I can hardly remember,) 
they talked about these things just as much as they do now; 
every philosopher had his theory, and some of these fully 
equalled the present ones in absurdity; which is saying a 
great deal for them. The most notable of all was that of 
Anaxagoras, who held among other things, that the first 
animals were generated by heat and moisture, (which by the 
bye have never been able to do these things since;) that air 
was the cause of the volition of the stars; that the earth was 
a plane; that the sky was composed of stones, which explains 
the phenomenon of meteoric stones completely;—that the sun 
was nothing but a red-hot iron as large as Peloponessus; and 
that the moon was only a great Welsh cheese, about the size 
of a cart-wheel. 

But it is time to return to Virginia; of which I am become 
almost as much enamoured as Paul was, of the lady of that 
name, in St. Pierre’s pretty romance. I am now just on 
the western declivity of the Allegany ridge; the little brook 
that runs close by the Sulphur Spring, joins Greenbriar 
River, which joins the Kenawa, which joins the Ohio, which 
flows into the Mississippi, the great artery of the immense 
region which extends from nobody knows whence, to the Lord 
knows where. Our pioneers will soon find out though, if 
they keep on as they have done lately. I conversed the 
other day with a most intelligent gentleman, a member of 
the national legislature, who, the winter before last, was in 
Paris, and who is, now just returned from a journey up the 
Red River of some two thousand miles oi forest principally. 
The wandering Arabs were nothing to us, Frank. 

The Sulphur Spring, where I am now, is much resorted to 
by persons who have a touch of the liver, as it is called, or 
who are afflicted with bilious complaints of any kind. It is 
situated in a pretty little glen, surrounded by hills on all 
sides; the air is too often loaded with fogs to be altogether to 
my liking, and the evenings, and the mornings, even in the 
dog-days, are cool and refreshing. The visitors live in ca- 
bins built of square logs, white-washed, and disposed in a 
range just on the skirts of a little lawn; so that they have all 
the air of a rural village. Whatever may be the virtues of 
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the waters, he who wants to get a good appetite and allay 
it too, will do well to come here, to eat mutton and venison. 
You gentry who get a saddle of mutton a month old, and 
then hang it up till its juice exhales, and it becomes ‘as dry 
as the remainder biscuit after a long voyage,’ dont know 
what venison is, when brought down from the mountains 
fresh. I am no great epicure you know—that is, I neither 
like terrapins, tripe, beavers’ tails, hog-fish, nor any other of 
the great dishes; but I confess to the Virginia venison. 

There is plenty to eat here; but they give you very little 
time to eatit in. Just fifteen minutes, and the table begins 
to be cleared. For my part, I like to masticate before I swal- 
low my victuals; so that, before I had hali finished, some con- 
founded Dr. Pedro Positive de Bodeille of a fellow, would 
whip off the dishes one by one, and leave the dinner entire- 
ly extinct. It may be urged in extenuation of this haste, 
that people who drink plentifully of this water, cease to be 
free agents, and must make the most of their time in eat- 
ing. The visitors here are mostly invalids, either real or 
imaginary; if there be any such thing as imaginary sickness, 
It has always struck me as a great piece of assurance in one 
man to tell another that he was hipped, as the phrase is;—as 
if a man was not a better judge of his own feelings, than 
any body else can possibly be. For my part, I believe by 
far the most common imaginary complaint is that of fancy- 
ing ourselves wiser than other people; and, under the influence 
of this species of the hypocondriac, pretending to decide 
on their internal ailments. I believe a person may suffer 
much, and yet the hours of health and of sickness be so 
equally balanced, that, to the eye of an observer, nothing seems 
to be the matter; and thus the poor soul is deprived of sym- 
pathy; because he dont waste away and die. 

The country people often stop here to take a glass of 
the water, and I had opportunities of seeing numbers of 
them. They are very much like the country people in all 
the remote parts of the United States; and appear at the spring, 
among the fashionable ladies and gentlemen, without the 
least embarrassment. There is a striking air of conscious 
independence about them, which, to me, is the finest charac- 
teristic of our countrymen, and gives assurance of long con- 
tinued freedom. At first, it seems a little unpleasant; but 
reflection soon reconciles us to this proud badge of liberty, 
This feature of character is, perhaps, stronger in the south 
than elsewhere; for where there are a great many blacks, 
it is, in itself, no small distinction to be white. In Virginia, 
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too, the free holders give their votes viva voce, in the pre- 
sence of the candidates: and this, doubtless, gives them 2 
character of more sturdy independence. 

Here, too, the hunters are seen coming down with their 
deer to sell; for the mountains in this region abound; with 
mighty hunters before the Lord; who cultivate a little land, 
and hunt a great deal. These are the people to make sol- 
diers of; for they endure more hardships, and encounter more 
fatigues to kill one deer, than would killt wenty of the stoutest 
bucks in all Christendom. In the morning, they are at their 
posts in the pathless mountains, in the depths of winter; 
often all night out; and often bewildered in. these recesses, 
for two or three days. They are patient of cold and hunger; 
but dont bear thirst well; and always carry a bottle of whis- 
key. Itis an utter disgrace to one of these mountain spirits, 
to draw the blood of a squirrel in killing it; they just hit 
the bark to which he chngs, and bring him down by the 
shock, stone dead, without touching the body, or breaking 
the skin. An army of these fellows would march to the 
north pole, and shoot out the wind’s eye, if it were no bigger 
than the point of a needle. I noticed one of these men 
last Sunday, down at the spring; and such a lad you wont 
always see. He was at least six feet high; all bone and 
sinew; and had but one eye; which by the way was not in 
the middle of his forehead; else he might have passed for 
Polyphemus, in a hunting shirt. Whether his having but one 
eye was the consequence of an amusement said to have been 
fashionable hereabout, some years ago; or whether it was 
put out designedly, that he might take sight, without the 
trouble of shutting it, I am unable to tell; for I reckon the 
man that asked him, might chance to get knocked down, 
with something betwixt a fist and a sledge-hammer. He was 
followed by two dogs, lank and fierce, looking somewhat 
like their master; who, however, talked with a degree of manli- 
ness, intelligence, and decorum, that would have astonished 
people, who measure the fineness of a man’s intellect by the 
texture of his coat. The fact is, that these people are not 
altogether dependent on hunting; but cultivate little farms; 
and there is, in the peaceful labours of agriculture, some 
thing, that softens and harmonizes the heart of man; just 
as its imfluence ameliorates the climate, and smoothes the 
rugged face of nature. This hunter told me he had a little 
farm, in a glen in the mountains; of which he was to have 
the produce of all he cleared to himself for three years— 
after which one-third was to be given to the proprietor. I 
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believe these are the usual terms on which land is taken up 
in this region; where it is less valuable because situated just 
between the navigable rivers, that centre in the Atlantic, on 
one hand; the Mississippi, on the other, and a number of miles 
distant from each. The roads, too, are inconvenient for 
wagons; and the produce of these little farms finds its prin- 
pal market at the springs; which are an immense advantage 
to this country; not only by helping the people off with their 
surplus produce; but by their visitors affording such excel- 
lent examples of refined manners, and models for caps and 
Cossack breeches. Good night. 


Letter XXII. 

Dear Franx,—Nature or education, or that mysterious in- 
fluence, whatever it may be, which inclines the human mind 
to certain pursuits, and fits it to derive enjoyment from the 
contemplation of particular objects, has made me a great ad- 
mirer of mountain scenery. Whether itbe the silence and 
solitude, that reign in these lofty regions, which naturally calls 
the imagination into action; or the magnitude of the objects 
every where presenting themselves to the eye; or the vivifying 
elasticity of the air we breathe, that separate or combined, pro- 
duce, in me, the sensation of elevated pleasure, I neither 
know, nordo I much care. Let philosophers analyze their 
feelings, while I content myself with feeling, without philo- 
sophizing. You, I know, have never been among the moun- 
tains; for I remember your father, the worthy alderman, had 
an idea there was nothing worth seeing out of the great cities. 
He sent you from one to the other, with store of money and 
recommendations, to see mankind, without being aware that 
the politer sort of people in cities, are like mould candles, all 
of a size and shape, and taking the same number to the 
pound. He thought the whole world could be seen at the 
Coffee-House. 

For this reason, and because I delight to recal and arrange 
the impressions I derived from the scene, I will sketch a 
mountain landscape for you, without caring so much to ad- 
minister to your gratification, as to my own. I am now in 
the very midst of that great congregation of hills, compris- 
ing all the spurs, branches, knobs, and peaks, of the great 
chain which has been called with a happy aptitude, the back- 
bone of America. From the window where I am now wri- 
ting, I can see them running into each other, as when we lock 
our fingers together, exhibiting an infinitude of various out- 
lines; some waving, others rising in peaks, and others straight 
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for many miles. Every where they are, covered from top 
to bottom, with every various shade of green foliage; except 
where, here and there, a bare rocky promontory is seen, 
crowned at its summit with pines. As the clouds pass over, 
an infinite succession of light and shadow is produced, that 
occasions a perpetual variety in the combinations of scenery, 
The sides of many of the ridges, are, at intervals, ribbed with 
forests of pine; the deep foliage of which fringes the rocky 
projections, from the foot to the summit, broad at the bot- 
tom, and ending in a point. Between these projecting ribs, 
in the deep glens, is seen a motley host of forest trees, all 
green, but all different, in proportion as they are exposed 
to the sun, or enveloped in the shade. In some places, ap- 
te extensive patches of deep red or brown, where the trees 

ave been set on fire, either by accident, or with a view to 
turn the side of the hill into pasture. It may, perhaps, be 
Owing to this practice, that one of the favourite Virginia 
reels is, ‘ Fire in the mountains, run, boys, run.’ 

In traversing this mountain region, one of the first things 
that struck me, was the solemn, severe silence which prevail- 
ed every where, and only broken, at distant intervals, by the 
note of the cock of the woods; the chirping of a ground 
squirre!; the crash of a falling tree, or the long echoes of the 
fowler’s gun, which render the silence thus broken in upon, 
for a moment, still more striking. But if it should happen 


_ that a gust of wind comes on, the scene of repose is instant- 


ly changed into one of sublime and appalling noise and mo- 
tion. The forest roars, the trees totter, and the limbs crack, 
in a way that is calculated to alarm the stoutest city tourist. 
You can hear it coming at a distance, roaring like far off 
thunder, and warning the traveller to get into some clear spot, 
out of the reach of the falling trees. I did not see a tree 
actually fall; but in many places we were obliged to turn out 
of the road to avoid the trunks of immense oaks and pines, 
that had been blown down just before. Our good mothers 
think only of the perils of the sea; and give up a son for lost, 
who becomes a sailor. But the perils of the land are far 
greater than those of the water; for there, whether in crowd- 
ed cities, or lonely mountains, it is the fate of man ever to 
be exposed to dangers, which, often he cannot see, and often 
he cannot avoid. 

Yet, though the ingredients of mountain scenes are. pretty 
much the same, wherever we go, there is a continued variety 
occurring in the combination of the same materials of earth, 
water, wood, and rocks, that never tires. ‘The prospect is 
always expanding, or contracting: as you lose sight of one 
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object, on one side, another gradually opens, in a different di- 
rection; and this continual change is the parent of endless 
diversity. From the mountains, whence you can see as far 
almost, as the eye can extend, you descend into little narrow 
glens, hemmed in, on either side, by lofty bluffs, above which 
ou catch the clouds passing, like shadows, no sooner seen 
than lost. Through these glens, invariably winds a brook, or 
river, stealing or rushing from side to side, striking first the 
foot of one mountain, and rebounding back to the other, in 
regular meanders. The sides of these are sometimes skirted 
with narrow strips of meadow; and, when this is the case, you 
may be pretty certain somebody lives near. The traces of 
impetuous torrents, now dry, or only displaying here and there 
a pool of clear water, among the rocks, occur frequently, and 
sometimes form the road over which you travel. Little is 
seen of the traces of man, except the tracks of the road, or 
occasionally a column of smoke rising at a distance, which 
gives token of his being near, but which not seldom turns 
out to proceed from the unextinguished fire of a west coun- 
try wagoner, who has, perhaps, encamped there the night 
before, or stopped to cook his supper. 
Of living objects, we sometimes saw a covey of partridges, 
a cock of the woods, or a ground squirrel, whose tameness 
convinced us they were little acquainted with man; whose ac- 
quaintance, instead of ripening into familiarity, produces no- 
thing but fear. Occasionally we saw a litter of swine, half 
wild, which always snorted violently, and scampered into the 
woods as we approached; which convinced me they had some 
knowledge of our race, else they would not have been so 
frightened. In some few instances we came suddenly upon 
a brace of wood-cutters, with a couple of hounds, which were 
occasionally employed in scouring the forest, while their mas- 
ters were felling trees. In the solemn repose of the woods, 
we could hear the echoings of every stroke of their axes, at 
a great distance. They sometimes condescended to stop a 
moment to look at us; but often continued their work with- 
out deigning us that attention; for there is a pride in these 
people that prevents them from doing strangers the honour 
to gape at them, as our fashionable well-bred people do. It 
sometimes happened that we iound it expedient to inquire of 
them our way, when they always answered very civilly, 
and with much intelligence. In many places the only traces 
of human agency, are the incisions of the sugar maple, and 
the little troughs at the foot of the tree turned upside down, 
to wait the flowing of the sap in the spring. Where these 
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trees are plenty in the mountains, a family will sometimes 
build a hut, and remain till the season of sap is over, to make 
sugar; which they do by simply boiling the sap in acommon 
kettle. When the sap flows no longer, they return home. 
It is in this mountainous region, that the Great and Little 
Bull, Cow, and Calf Pasture rivers, and indeed almost all 
the streams rise, that find a common centre in James’ River; 
whose various veins pervade almost one half of Virginia. 
To one accustomed, so many years as I have been, to the 
racket of noisy towns, and to the bustle of business, of which 
I partook in no part of the profits, and consequently felt no 
interest; who basked in no shades but the shady side of the 
street, and only remembered at long distance, the deep repose 
of nature, even the novelty of this scenery was delightful. 
To every being not bereft entirely of his soul’s regalia, I 
should think it might afford a pure and salutary enjoyment. 
If he looks round, he will see many objects he has never seen 
before, or perceive the absence of many with which he has 
long been familiar. If he be one of those to whom objects 
of sense, are only springs to awaken the higher powers of 
the mind, he will feel and think, as he has never done before. 
He will be led into reflections, that, if they do not awaken his 
mind to the comprehension of new truths, will most likely 
open new and purer sources of pleasure, and more lofty sub- 
jects of contemplation. Activity and noise remind us only 


of this world; but silence and repose lead us to a world to come. 
Farewell. 





Art. VIII—The Poetic Mirror; or the Living Bards of 
Britain. Edinburgh and Philadelphia. 1817. 

é ee most admirable performance in this volume, is the 

Advertisement. We had thought, that no man could write 
three decent paragraphs of falsehood, without betraying him- 
self, insome way or other; but, so faithfully is truth reflected 
in this mirror of introductions, that, if one did not look any 
farther, he would certainly take it for the very truth itself. 
We shall therefore begin our extracts from this point; only 
assuring our readers, again, that the subjoined prose senten- 
ces are the most favourable specimens of the Poetic Mirror. 

‘ The Editor claims no merit in the following work, save that 
of having procured from the Authors the various Poems of which 
the volume is composed; for, as to the arrangement, it is casual, 
and simply as the pieces came to hand. 

‘ A number of years have now elapsed since he first conceived 
the idea of procuring something original from each of the princi- 
pal living Bards of Britain, and publishing those together, judging 
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that such a work, however small, could not fail of forming a cu- 
riosity in literature. On applying to them all personally, or by let- 
ter, he found that the greater part of them entered into his views 
with more cordiality than he had reason to expect; and, after ma- 
ny delays and disappointments, he is at last enabled to give this 
volume to the public. He regrets that there are many of the 
living Poets, whom he highly esteems, that have not yet complied 
with his request; but as he is almost certain of something from 
each of them being forthcoming, he hopes, at no distant period, to 
be able to lay before the world another volume, at least sore di- 
versified than the present. 

‘ With respect to those who have already so kindly supported 
him in the present undertaking, it behoves him to say nothing. 
The pages which follow will show how well they have kept their 
words, and he takes this public opportunity of thanking them 
most cordially for their liberal assistance, to which he is conscious 
that his merits have in no degree entitled him. 

The Guerilla, in imitation of Lord Byron, comes no where 
near this; and is, indeed, a flat, spiritless thing enough. The 
Epistle to R. S.* * * * *, by Walter Scott, is very nearly in 
the same predicament; nor is Wato’ the Cleugh, by the same 
hand, in a.much better strain; though there is now and then 
a passage which is by no means contemptible. Take, for 
instance, the fourth stanza of Canto I. Said Wat o’ the Cleugh 
is ‘a dark, reckless border’—a giant in strength, and, as we 
have it below, more than the devil inwickedness. He starts 
on a foray. 

‘ As downward they past by the Jed and the Roule, 

The monk took his crozier, his cord, and his cowl, 

And kneel’d to the Virgin with book and with bead, 

And said Ave-Maria, and mutter’d his creed, 

And loudly invoked, as he clasped the rood, 

Saint Withold, Saint Waldave, Saint Clare, and Saint Jude! 
He dreaded the Devil, to give him his due, 

But held him as nothing to Wat o’ the Cleugh.’ 

This, we think, is a fair hit upon Mr. Scott’s occasional 
attempts at solemnity;—and the following stanzas, too, are 
not a bad parody on his peculiar way of apostrophizing. Wat 
has occasion to get mad; and, ‘throwing up his visor. and 
his helm to boot,’ he draws out ‘ his mighty two-hand sword.’ 

‘ What frame might brook that weapon’s fall! 
For though the chief like oak was tall, 
It reach’d so high, it swung so low, 
It gall’d his shoulder and his toe; 
And when that giant sword he drew 
His arm was bent around his brow; 
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When forth it came, the sooth to say, 
It came with such resistless sway, 
Wo to the wight stood in its way! 
And flicker’d in the light of heaven 
Like streamer of the burning levin.’ 


‘ Wat drew that sword, I said before, 
He gave it one brandish and no more; 
It was enough-—quick might you see 
Each monk, each friar, on his knee, 
Kissing the cross, and calling loud, 
O mercy! mercy! spare our blood, 
For sake of him that died on rood?’ 

These are the best parts of Wat o’ the Cleugh; which oc- 
cupies more than one fourth of the volume, and is, in gene- 
ral, but a tame and frigid poem. 

We have been the most pleased with the parodies on Mr. 
Wadsworth’s poctry. Indeed, that gentleman’s own song is 
little better than a parody on Miltonian verse; and it requires 
only a slight caricaturing, therefore, to turn it into down- 
right burlesque. A man who sees occasion for moralizing 
on every little circumstance about him, and then adopts, for 
the gommunication of his rhapsodies, that kind of poetry, 
which has only sounded in our ears along with the sublimest 
thoughts—cannot help making himself ridiculous. The pa- 
rodist before us has taken advantage of this circumstance 
very skilfully; and has contrived to wrap up little things in 
great phraseology much better, we imagine, than the author 
could himself. The first poem is called the Stranger. A 
traveller comes along, on a tall steed, and alights by the side 
of Mr. Wadsworth’s lake. And 

‘ A boy came from the mountains, tripping light 

With basket on his arm—and it appear’d 

That there was butter there, for the white cloth 

That over it was spread, not unobserved, 

In tiny ridges gently rose and fell 

Like graves of children covered o’ér with snow; 

And by one clumsy fold the traveller spied 

One roll of yellow treasure, all as pure 

As primrose bud reflected in the lake. 

‘ Boy,’ said the stranger, ‘ wilt thou hold my steed 

Till I walk round the corner of that mere? 

When I return I will repay thee well.’ 

The boy consented--touched his slouching hat 

Of broad unequal brim with ready hand, 
And set his basket down upon the sward. 
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Whereupon the stranger went his way; and ‘ the little boy’ 
was obliged to stand by the side of his horse all the day long. 


He 


‘ Cast many many a wistful look—his mind was mazed 
Like asa brook that travels through the glade, 

By complicated tanglement involved, 

Not knowing where to run.’— 


' At length he heard 

A voice rise from the bosom of the hill, 

Or from the heart of that small peaceful lake, 

He knew not which—it broke along the air 

That wandered o’er that slumbering solitude 

With such a solemn and impressive tone, 

That not though heaven in distant thunder had 
Spoke words of human breath, could these so much 
The heart of man have shook, and all his powers 
So utterly astounded.—On it came 

With gathering boom—loud and more loud it came 
And passing, died upon the trembling wind, 

Or crept into the silence of the hill, 

Like startled spirit, and was heard no more! 

It was a beetle—somewhere it had been 

At elvish carol on that mountain’s breast, 

Or haply dancing with the daffodils, 

Upon the margin of that lovely lake 

Ycleped a tarn or water—or mayhap 

From dwelling ’mid the maze of glow-worm lamps 
That with faint radiance gild the earthly woods, 
When dews fall soft and nature lies reposed, 

Proud of the rayless halo round them shed, 

Which only lights that one particular leaf 

On which the parent hangs, like a small gem 

Upon the lap of night. The boy held in 

His breath for full five seconds—then again 

Pour’d forth the bray of agony’— 





The horse became impatient; and going round 


‘ And round, and round; and pulling in his head 
To his fore-pastern, upward made it spring 

So forcibly, the poor boy’s feeble arm 

Was paralyzed—his hold he lost—and off 

Like lightning flew the steed, that never more 
Was in these regions seen!’ 


‘No more the poor boy cried——he lifted up 
His basket from the earth into the air, 
That unviewed element that’circumfolds 
The earth within its bosom, there he felt 
With his left hand how it affected was 
By the leng day and burning sun of heaven. 
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It was all firm and flat—no ridges rose 
Like graves of children—basket, butter, cloth, 
Were all one piece coherent.—To his home 
The boy returned right sad and sore aghast.’ 

Time passed on; but nobody knew, or cared, who the tra- 
veller was, or what had become of him. At length, how- 
ever, Messrs. Wadsworth, Southey, and Wilson, met upon 
the border of the Lake; and, after holding a very high ar- 
gument, on something like 

‘—____. similitude, 
In dissimilitude, man’s sole delight, 
And all the sexual course of things,’ 


‘He of the Palms with startled eye looked round, 
And such an eye, as any one may guess 

To whom that eye is known—for he beheld 
What I yet shudder to define —* Great God?’ 
The youth exclaimed, ‘see what is lying there?’ 
He of the laurel, who was next to him, 

Nay, haply nigher to the shore than he, 

Stared in amaze, but he can nothing see; 

And in his haste, instead of looking down 

Into the water, he looked up to Heaven: 

A most preposterous habit, which the bard 
Practises ever and anon—I looked 

Into the peaceful lake, and there beheld 

The bones of one who once in mortal life 

Had lived and moved—a human skeleton!’ 

This circumstance, of course, gives occasion to several! 
pages of moralization: and then the poem ends with the ap- 
parition of a tad-pole; which is described with all due pomp, 

é and there had come 
Most timeously, by Providence sent forth, 
To close this solemn and momentous tale.’ 

Next comes the Flying Taylor. In the burial-ground of 
Grassmere church, ‘ underneath a stunted yew,’ * some three 
yards distant from the gravel walk,’ ‘ on the leit hand side,’ 
we are told we shall find a grave with ‘ unelaborate head- 
stone.’ 2 

‘ There pause—and with no common feelings read 
This short inscription Here lies buried 
The Flying Tailor, aged twenty-nine!’ ’ 

In his iniantine days, this great personage was considered 
as rather sickly and teeble. 

‘ But mark the wondrous change—-ere he was put 
By his mother into breeches, Nature strung 

The muscular part of his economy 

To an unusual strength, and he could leap, 
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All unimpeded by his petticoats, 
Over the stool on which his mother sat 
When carding wool, or cleansing vegetables, 
Or meek performing other household tasks. 
Cunning he watched his opportunity, tat 
And oft, as house-affairs, did call her thence, es 
Overleapt Hugh, a perfect whirligig, ra 
More than six inches o’er th’ astonished stool. 
In his boyish days he was a great hand at leap-frog too;— 
but : 
‘No more of this—suffice it to narrate, 
In his tenth year he was apprenticed 
Unto a Master Tailor by a strong 
And regular indenture of seven years, 
Commencing from the date the parchment bore, 
And ending on a certain day, that made 
The term complete of seven solar years.’ 
He spurned his cross-legged occupation. 
‘ Oft too, when striving all he could to finish 
The stated daily task, the needle’s point, 
Slanting insidious from th’ eluded stitch, 
Hath pinched his finger, by the thimble’s mail 
In vain defended, and the crimson blood 
Distained the lining of some wedding-suit, 
A dismal omen! that to mind like his, 
Apt to perceive in slightest circumstance 
Mysterious meaning, yielded sore distress 
And feverish perturbation, so that oft 
He scarce could eat his dinner—nay, one night 
He swore to run from his apprenticeship, 
And go on board a first-rate man-of-war, 
From Plymouth lately come to Liverpool, 
Where, in the stir and tumult of a crew 
Composed of many nations, ’mid the roar 
Of wave and tempest, and the deadlier voice a: 
Of battle, he might strive to mitigate iki Mi 
The fever that consumed his mighty heart.’ ke + 
But other doom was his. A troop of tumblers came into nt 
the village; one of whom, in throwing a somerset over three i 
horses, 
‘ Put out his shoulder, and was otherwise 
Considerably bruised, especially 
About the loins and back.’ 


This sad catastrophe disabled him so much, that the mas- hat 
ter bid up for another to supply his place. The Flying tid 
Tailor he 

‘ Leapt into the circle, and agreed oe 
To supply the place of him who had been hurt. { i 
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A shout of admiration and surprise 
Then tore heaven’s concave, and completely fill’d 
The little field, where near a hundred people 
Were standing in a circle round and fair.’ 
Hereupon we have it explained very philosophically why 
‘ L hat ’mid a given number, say threescore 
Of tailors, more men of agility 
Will issue out, than from an equal show 
From any other occupation—say 
Smiths, barbers, bakers, butchers, or the like.’ 
The which fact ‘is explained by laying down this funda- 
mental proposition:—that, 
‘ Allaction not excessive must partake 
The nature of excessive action—so 
That in all human beings who keep moving, 
Unconscious cultivation of repose 
Is going on in silence. Be it so.’ 

James Rigg, the third personage on Mr. Wadsworth’s can- 
vass, was, by trade, a blaster of stones; in which perilous 
vocation he had put out both of his eyes. When the rock 
blew up, which quenched them, he was very much puzzled 
to know whence the noise came; .and straightway fell to rea- 
soning about the prubabilities of its proceeding from any thing 
but the blasting of the rock. 

‘It next perhaps occurr’d to him to ask, 
Himself, or some one near him, if the sound 
Was not much louder than those other seunds, 
Fondly imagined by him,—and both he, 

And that one near him, instantly replied 

Unto himself, that most assuredly 

The noise proceeded from the very stone, 
Which they two had so long been occupied 

In boring, and that probably some spark, 
Struck from the gavelock ’gainst the treacherous flint, 
Had fallen amid the powder, and so caused 
The stone t’ explode, as gunpowder will do, 
With most miraculous force, especially 

When close ramm’d down into a narrow bore, 
And cover’d o’er with a thin layer of sand 

To exclude the air, else otherwise the grain 
Escaping from the bore, would waste itself 

In the clear sky, and leave the bored stone 
Lying unmoved upon the verdant earth, 

Like some huge creature stretch’d in lazy sleep 
Amid the wilderness,—or lying dead 


Beneath the silence of the summer sun.’ bars 
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James Rigg was obliged thenceforth to bore no more 
rocks; and he used to go about the country on an ass—for 
what specific purposes, the muse has not deigned to inform 
us. It was— 

‘On Sunday morn, at half past six o’clock’ 

that he awoke our slumbering bard, and held a conversation 
with him before the door. ‘The lofty matters, that were here 
debated, we cannot think of detailing in unelaborate prose— 
and we shall not be able to make room for the poetry. Thus, 
however, closeth this ‘ momentous tale.’ 

‘ While thus confabulating with James Rigg, 

Even at that moment when such silence lay 

O’er all my cottage, as by mystic power 

Belonging to the kingdom of the ear, 

O’erthrew at once all old remembrances—~ 

Even at that moment over earth, and air, 

The waving forest, and the sleeping lake, 

And the far sea of mountains that uplifted 

Its stately billows through the clear blue sky, 

Came such a sound, as if from her dumb trance 

Awaken’d Nature, starting suddenly, 

Were jealous of insulted majesty. 

And sent through continent and trembling isle 

Her everlasting thunders. Sucha crash, 

Tore the foundations of the earth, and shook 

The clouds that slumber’d on the breast of heaven! 

It was the parlour-bell that suddenly 

An unknown hand had rung. I cast my eyes 

Up the long length of bell-rope, and I saw 

The visible motion of its iron tongue, 

By heaven I saw it tinkling. Fast at first, 

O most unearthly fast, then somewhat slower, 

Next very slow indeed, until some four 

Or half-a-dozen minutes at the most, 

By Time’s hand cut from off the shorten’d hour, 

It stopp’d quite of itseli—and idly down, 

Like the sear leaf upon th’ autumnal bough 

Dangled?’ - ¥4 ” - 

* . * . * . 

On the whole, if our readers are any like ourselves, we 
think they cannot help laughing at these parodies. We sus- 
pect they have been manufactured by some critic, who is 
particularly offended with Mr. Wadsworth’s poetry, and has 
undertaken to point out its ingredients of offence in a prac- 
tical way. Our readers all know the characteristics of that 
school, to which Mr. Wadsworth belongs. Its followers are 
men who have powerful minds enough, and can use as good 
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language as any writers whatsoever: but they abuse both 
their intellectual and their literary powers, by laying them 
out on the most trifling objects. T hey use large machinery 
in small manufactories. They handle pins with blacksmith’s 
tongs, and draw them out under atrip-hammer. They are 
very much addicted, also, to making nice distinctions—draw- 
ing close parallels—giving exact dates—and ascertaining pre- 
cise localities; four operations which are better calculated, 
than any other, to break the charm of poetic fiction, and, by 
depriving the imagination of her indefinite liberty of flight, 
to reduce lofty description down to plain matter-of-fact de- 
tail. In short they take away the very soul and body of 
poetry, and leave us nothing but the frigid cerement which 
enveloped them. We have the language of poets, without 
any of their fine frenzy.—Our parodist has skilfully ta- 
ken advantage of this bad taste; and our readers will observe, 
that the most laughable passages are those in which some 
date, or some locality, or some distinction, 1 is given with the 
accuracy of a historian and the niceness of a metaphysician. 

The imitations of Messrs. Hogg, Southey, and Wilson are 
so much poorer than those we have just been laughing at, 
that we shall make no extracts from them. Indeed, we con- 
sider the parodies upon Mr. Wadsworth’s poetry as the re- 
deeming part of this volume. The powers of the writer (if 
it is all done by one hand) do not appear to be versatile 
enough to catch and caricature the faults of the other poets; 
and we suspect, he only tried his pen upon them, in order 
to make up a book. 





Art. [X.—ZJntelligence in Science, Literature, and the Arts. 
"THE interest which has lately been excited respecting the Ex-Emperor 

Napoleon, by the publication of Mr. Warden’s Letters, has induced the 
publisher to accompany the present Number of the Magazine with a por- 
_. trait of that celebrated personage. It is a copy of the one which was prefixed 
to the Letters abovementioned, and of which Mr. Warden speaks in the 
following language. ‘I was induced to give a Plate of Napoleon, which 
is copied from the French engraving, because, I consider myself as per- 
fectly Master of his Lineaments, and I think it the most decided Likeness 
that has been given of him.’ 

The Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, of this city, author of ‘A Contrast between 
Calvinism and Hopkinsianism,’ of ‘ Two Journals,’ of ‘Ten Sermons on 
Faith,’ and of the Norrs to the American Edition of Rerp’s Works, in- 
tends soon to publish a work to be entitled ‘ Conversations on the Human 
Soul; in which the Elements of Anthropsychia are familiarly explained.’ 
It will be the chief object of the writer, we understand, to present to 
the public a small volume, which shall summarily exhibit in a systematic 
form, and in familiar language, those fundamental principles of the Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind, that will endure the test of common sense, 
which have been published by Bacon, Locke, Edwards, Reid, Kames, 
Hume and Stewart. 
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The Correspondent; consisting of Letters, Moral, Political, and Literary, 
between eminent Writersin France and England; and designed by pre- 
senting to each Nation a faithful Picture of the other, to enlighten both 
to their True Interests, promote a mutual good understanding between 
them, and render Peace the Source of a common Prosperity, No. I. 
London. 1817. Longman and Co. 8vo. pp. 156. 

The object of this publication is more than sufficiently explained in 
the title-page. It is to appear at intervals of two months; and to be 
published simultaneously, in London and in Paris, in the respective lan- 
guages of the two countries. The London Editor is Dr. John Stoddart, 
who was formerly a zealous advocate of the French Revolution,—but has 
since changed his politics, and is understood to be the conductor of the 
newspaper, called The Times. Weare told in the Introduction, (which, 
by the way, isa very silly rhapsody about, we suspect the writer did not 
know himself, ) that the plan has long been in contemplation, aud that the 
several writers have entered intoan agreement of contributing their quotas. 
There are sixteen Articles in the first Number—six English and ten 
French; from nearly all of which we have derived a good deal of pleasure. 
They are chiefly of a political nature; though there is one pretty long 
Letter, (by Mr. Southey, we suppose from the signature, R. 8.) which 
gives an entertaining account of John Wesley, the founder of the Metho- 
distical Sect. We think the Letter On the Affairs of Spain is the best 
English Article—and that respecting the Royalists of Brittany the best 
of the French. Our readers, however, will shortly have an opportunity 
of judging for themselves; as we understand it is in contemplation to 
republish the work in this country. They will find a good deal of illibe- 
rality among some of the articles; but it is mixed up with so many new 
facts, that its offensiveness is pretty much neutralized. We are afraid, 
indeed, that strict impartiality is not to be one of its characteristics; but, 
if the several writers will only give us the facts, we care very little for 
the reflections, which they smuggle in along with them. 

A new application of tron in the streets of the metropolis has, for some 
weeks, excited considerable attention. Instead of paving the streets with 
stone, it is proposed to pave them with squares pieces of cast-iron, suitably 
shaped, roughted, and dove-tailed. The experiment has already been 
tried on the south side of Blackfriars-bridge, and has so far succeeded, 
that we learn it is intended to pave some streets in the city in this manner, 
under the auspices of the patriotic Lord Mayor, and to begin with W ood- 
street. As we presume there can be no doubt but this plan will answer, 
we may congratulate the despairing iron-masters and their workmen ona 
new market for iron; and all large towns, on an immense saving of ex- 
pense in paving their streets with stones, and on a great diminution in the 
dust and dirt which now arise from their friction and wear. It is com- 
puted that an iron pavement, well adjusted, will endure for twenty years 
in a great thoroughfare; whereas, it is too well known that a stone pave- 
ment requires repairs and re-adjusting two or three times in the year, and 
renewing every three or four years. The pieces laid down in Black- 
friars’-road resemble a batch of eight or nine rolls, as taken from the oven, 
and they are united like the parts of a dissected map, without interstices 
or even palpable joints. During many weeks, under every kind of load, 
and the roughest usage, the firmness of this mass has been undisturbed, 
and no doubt remains of the success of the experiment. Besides this 
new and extensive application of Lron, another has presented itself in the 
Colonnades of the Opera-house, which instead of being composed of the 
perishable materials of siune, wood, or plaster brick, have been cast in 
iron; and recommend themselves to admiration, not less by their beauty 
and precision than by the defiance they set to the ravages of time. 
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In our last Number: — 
Page 291, line 17, from the bottom, after the word attended, insert te. 

292, 33, for Holyohe read Holyoke. 

292, 38, for Rey. T'homas Kirkland, read Rev. J ohn T; Kirk- 
land, D. D. LL. D. 

293, 22, omit with. 

295, 14, omit Rev. Samuel Davis. The Rev. Henry Davis, 
D. D. was elected president, but declined accepting 
the office. 

295, 27, fortwo read three. The Hon. John Wheelock, LL. D. 
was removed from office in 1816; and the Rev. Fran- 
cis Brown was appointed in his place. By some le- 
gislative transaction the College has become a Uni- 
versity, and President Wheelock was reinstated in 
office; but has since died. 

295, 43, The Rev. Mr. Anderson and the Rev. Samuel Aus- 
tin, D. D. are the only persons who have presided in 
the college at Burlington; and the Rev. Jeremiah 
Atwater, D. D. and the Rev. Henry Davis, D. D. at 
the college of Middlebury, in the state of Vermont. 

296, 22, omit and the Rev. John Mason D. D. The Rev. 
John M. Mason, D. D. was lately Provost, or the 
first instructor of that college, while the Rev. Wil- 
liam Harris, D. D. was the nominal President, or 
sleeping partner. 

296, 31, The Rev. Jonathan Edwards, D. D. (son of the great 
metaphysician, who was nothing more than the Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards, A. M.) was the first President of 
Union College, the Rev. John B. Smith, D. D. the 
second, &c. 

297, 18, for Fenley read Finley. 

299, 42,The President of Hampden-Sidney College, the 
Rev. Moses Hoge, D. D. is also Professor of the The- 
ological Sermnary of the Synod of Virginia. But 
the College and the Seminary are distinct institu- 
tions. The Theological Seminary has been ‘ aided,’ 
not by the ‘General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church,’ which would not encourage any rival te 
that at Princeton, but by the abovementioned Synod. 

300, 39, The Rev. Dr. Maxcy is president, we believe, of 
South Carolina College; and we are certain, that the 
Rey. Robert H. Chapman, D. D. (and not Dr. M.) 
is President of the University of North Carolina. 

314, 13, from the bottom, for continuations read combinations. 

233, 9, for of read half. 

338, 16, after the word three insert the word hundred. 

In our present Number:— 

370, 18, from the bottom, for charges read changes. 

372, 4, from the bottom, for saterpretanre read uninterpre- 
table. 
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